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Chronicle 


Home News.—The political situation marked time 
pending the next move of each candidate, namely, the 
speeches of notification. Meanwhile, behind the scenes 

the parties were busily forming their 
Politics lines, collecting money, and organizing 

headquarters. The dissension in the 
Republican ranks seemed to be definitely settled when 
Senator Moses of New Hampshire was named Vice- 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee, with the duty of 
coordinating the senatorial and congressional campaigns. 
Chairman Raskob, of the Democratic Committee, resigned 
his position in the General Motors Corporation. This was 
said to be due to the desire on the part of the Corporation 
to be kept out of politics. It was not definitely known if 
the financial interests backing it had forced the move. 
Various important figures announted their adhesion to 
each side, the most important being the bolting of ex- 
Senator Owen, Democrat, of Oklahoma, who came out 
for Hoover, and the announcement by President Woodin, 
of the American Locomotive Company, that he was for 
Smith, whose headquarters predicted other similar sur- 
prises in the near future. 


The State Department entered the news in three differ- 
ent directions during’ the week. The first was in the 
report that the struggle in Nicaragua with Sandino was 

ended ; the second was that the President 
= had given his approval to a conference 

in Paris in the Fall to draw up the treaty 
embodying Secretary Kellogg’s ideas on outlawing war as 
an instrument of national policy; the third incident was 
the announcement that the State Department had adopted 
a new policy with regard to China. This was fore- 
shadowed last year. The policy is, in effect, that this 
Government considers that the Nationalist Party, after 
the taking of Peking, has consolidated its position as the 
national Government of China, and will hereafter be 
treated as such. At the time of going to press, it was not 
yet known what effect this move would have in Japan, 
Great Britain and Russia, the other countries principally 
interested. 


Argentina.—Francisco Beiro, Vice-President-elect, 
died July 22, at Buenos Ayres. Considerable discussion 
followed in the press regarding the appointment of his 

successor. The Constitution makes no 
a provision for one, and the recently con- 
roblems ; 

vened electoral college has already dis- 
banded.—Rosario, one of the world’s greatest grain ex- 
porting centers, was in the grip of a strike which threat- 
ened to become general. A walkout of the stevedores 
followed that of the tramway and power-plant employes, 
and the activity of the city was completely paralyzed in 
consequence. 


Austria.— The Franz Schubert celebration in Vienna 
took on the aspect of a demonstration in favor of the 
political reunion of Germany and Austria when thous- 

ands marched in parade singing German 
a national songs. The center of agitation 

emonstration , 

then shifted to Graz where, at a mass 
meeting attended by almost 30,000, Herr Loebe, the Ger- 
man Reichstag President, called upon the audience to 
pledge themselves to strive for reunion by gradual stages 
and peaceful measures. This would be effected, he said, 
by promoting economic, cultural and legalization meas- 
ures. The French press bitterly commented on Germany’s 
attempt to make political capital of the Schubert festival. 
Even Msgr. Seipel, the Austrian Chancellor, who has 
consistently maintained an attitude of aloofness with re- 
gard to Anschluss was sharply criticized for failing to 
suppress the demonstration. 
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China.—Efforts to bring Manchuria under National- 
ist control without further fighting failed and the con- 
ferences going on at Peking were abandoned. Chang 
Hsueh-liang failed to meet the South- 


Domestic : d : 
and Foreign erners’ demands, notwithstanding nego- 
AGairs tiations had been progressing so favor- 


ably last week. It was understood that both Russian and 
Japanese influence has been brought to bear on the policy 
of the new Fengtian Dictator. Coincident with the failure 
of the plan for unity, came the announcement of a military 
coup at Chefoo whereby, after a four-hour battle, the 
five-bar Northern flag supplanted the Nationalist emblem 
recently raised there. Some military maneuvers were also 
reported in the Shantung Province. On the other hand, 
great national satisfaction was expressed by the announce- 
ment that the United States had called 1,350 marines home 
and that Secretary Kellogg had communicated to Minister 
MacMurray the readiness of the United States Govern- 
ment to extend de facto recognition to the new Chinese 
regime and to open negotiations with the Government 
looking to new treaties which would lead to the actual 
establishment of normal commercial and diplomatic re- 
lations. 


Czechoslovakia.—The situation of Catholics was re- 
ported as improving, always with the exception of the 
school question. However, in some cities and boroughs, 
notably in Prague, full rights were still 
not obtained. Although the census of 
1921 gave Prague fifty-eight per cent 
Catholic population, yet it became known quite recently 
that among the twenty-six aldermen of Prague only eight 
were Catholics. The city has the patronage over almost 
all the parish churches and over several other churches 
and chapels in Prague and administers their property, 
but even necessary expenses are met only with great 
reluctance. 


Situation of 
Catholics 


Egypt.—Following the latest crisis in the Egyptian 
Government, recorded in our issue of July 21, a decree 
by King Fuad suspended the Parliament for a period of 
three years or longer. The King and 
his Ministers were declared to be in- 
vested with full legislative and admin- 
istrative powers. The political activity of the Wafd, or 
Nationalist party, in certain areas was forbidden, and 
increased military or police supervision was ordered. The 
royal decree was recognized as a confession of the failure 
of such self-government as had been granted to Egypt 
by Great Britain, and as an indication that British in- 
fluence in Egyptian affairs is paramount. During the 
period of years named in the decree, there can be no legal 
opposition to the ministry of Mahmud Pasha from the 
Waid, led by Nahas Pasha since the death of Zaghlul. 
The Wafd held an impressive majority in the Chamber 
of Deputies and had the overwhelming support of the 
populace. Its nationalistic ambitions were regarded as 
extreme and were in violent conflict with the British de- 
mands. A manifesto issued by the Wafd party in reply 
to the royal decree denounced the Government for its 


Parliament 
Suspended 
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defiance of “ the Constitution and liberty in order to sat- 
isfy the ambitions of foreigners.” 


Germany.—Thousands gathered around the old im- 
perial palace in the Lustgarten to welcome Max Holz, 
the Radical released from Sonnenburg prison on the 
provisions of the new amnesty law. In an 
interview Holz stated that though he 
intended to be a “soldier of labor” he 
had no desire for leadership in the Communistic party.— 
A new impetus was given to the agitation for the evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland by the favorable conversations be- 
tween London and Paris which have given grounds for 
the hope that within a few months Germany would regain 
complete control of Coblenz and the junction of the 
Rhine and Moselle rivers. By the Treaty of Versailles 
the Coblenz zone would be due for evacuation early in 
1930. It was understood that the Mayence zone, due 
to be evacuated in 1935, would remain occupied. 


Radical 
Released 


Great Britain.— After twenty-five complete years as 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of All England, 
in the Anglican Establishment, Dr. Randall Davidson pre- 
sented his resignation to the King. Since 
this was the first occasion in the history 
of the Establishment in which the Pri- 
mate had voluntarily abdicated his office, the method of 
procedure was not clear. A precedent was established by 
the royal appointment of a committee of four bishops 
who were empowered to consider and accept the resigna- 
tion, which is to take effect on November 12. It had been 
rumored for the past few years that the Archbishop, who 
is eighty years of age, was desirous of retiring. No 
official statement connected the resignation with the re- 
jection of the Revised Prayer Book by the House of 
Commons last December and its further rejection in an 
amended form on June 14. The revision of the Prayer 
Book had occupied the attention of the Archbishop for 
more than twenty years, and its rejection was tantamount 
to a repudiation of his life work. 

With the aid of his solid Conservative backing, Pre- 
mier Baldwin easily brought about the defeat of the 
Labor party’s motion of censure of the Government for 
failure in solving the unemployment 


Archbishop of 
Canterbury 
Resigns 


The 
Cnguplagment problem. On July 24, the Labor motion 
Problem was defeated by a vote of 331 to 151, 


and a Conservative amendment deploring the opposition 
of Laborites and Liberals to the Government policies 
on taxation and industries was carried 305 to 136. Dur- 
ing the debate on the motion, the unemployment situation 
was recognized as critical by all the members; Mr. Bald- 
win himself called it a national emergency. The number 
of unemployed, according to official estimates in June, 
was 1,273,360, about 8.9 per cent higher than the corre- 
sponding time last year and higher, also, than it was four 
years ago when Labor held the Government. A large 
part of this unemployment is considered permanent. ° It 
has developed principally in the four large industries of 
coal-mining, textile-manufacture, building and shipbuild- 
ing. The decline in the coal industry has been at a rate 
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of 2,000 each week since March. The textile industry has 
been seriously and permanently affected by the establish- 
ment of mills in China and the Far East. The building 
trades are idle because the house shortage has been rem- 
edied and the costs of building have increased 100 per 
cent. Lack of orders has closed many of the shipbuilding 
yards along the Clyde and in East Scotland. Among 
the remedies proposed by Premier Baldwin was that of 
emigration to Canada, Australia, and other Dominions. 
He repeated the Government offer to lend the money 
requisite for settling the emigrants in any of the Do- 
minions. In Canada and Australia, the strict immigration 
laws would prevent the full success of this solution to 
England’s unemployment problem. Negotiations with 
the Dominions have been entered into. 


Guatemala.—Advances were made towards the 
settlement of the boundary dispute with Honduras. The 
invitation of Secretary of State Kellogg of the United 
States, to submit the matter to the 
arbitration of the International Central 
American Tribunal, was accepted by the 
Legislature on July 19. Foreign Minister Carlos Salazar, 
in his letter of acceptance, indicated Guatemala’s willing- 
ness to carry out the suggestions of Secretary Kellogg. 
If Honduras follows a similar policy the dispute of 
very many years standing will soon be settled. 


Relations 
with 
Honduras 


Hungary.—Dissatisfied with the outcome of the 
efforts to gain a hearing before the League of Nations 
on the dispute with Rumania over land rights in the 
Transylvania district, Count Stephen 
Bethlen, Prime Minister of Hungary, 
was contemplating important changes in 
his Cabinet. The question of indemnity for Hungarian 
Nationals who suffered from the Rumanian confiscation 
was referred by the General Council of the League to 
the respective Governments and, according to report, 
denied a place on the agenda of the General Assembly 
of the League in September. Hungary rejected pro- 
posals from Rumania on the ground that their acceptance 
would necessitate the relinquishment of Hungarian legal 
claims. 


Rumanian 
Proposals 


Italy.—The fiscal report presented to the meeting 
of the Cabinet on July 23, showed a surplus of revenues 
over expenditures during the past year of 227,000,000 
lire. Budget estimates for the ensuing 
year, based on a continuance of the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of economy, indicated 
a probable reduction in both revenues and expenditures 
of about ten per cent, with a favorable balance larger than 
last year’s by nearly 50,000,000 lire. Measures pro- 
posed, to ensure the maintenance of the stabilized lira, in- 
cluded strict control of foreign loans, both public and 
private; retrenchment of public improvements and 
economic enterprises not strictly necessary; war against 
tax evaders, termed “ the worst parasites on the national 
society”; and, to gain public confidence, a greater clarity 
and simplicity in State accounting. 


Finances 
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Japan.—The Government issued a statement ex- 
pressing regret at the.Tsinan episode to which it says the 
present anti-Japanese feeling in Shantung is due and 
promising complete evacuation of that 
territory, but only after a settlement has 
been reached. Japan will insist that the 
Nationalist Government give assurances that the Shantung 
Railway’s rolling-stock be not removed from the Province 
and will propose that Chinese troops be not stationed 
at Tsinan. On July 20, 450 Japanese iroops sent to 
order Chinese Nationalist soldiers to evacuate a village 
within the railway zone were fired on and a pitched 
battle ensued until the Chinese were driven out. Premier 
Tanaka sent “advice” to Chang MHsueh-liang against 
hoisting the Nationalist flag in Mukden as had been 
planned. The “advice” was followed. In reply to 
Nanking’s note denouncing the Sino-Japanese treaty of 
commerce, Japan claimed that article XX VI of the same 
automatically extends the treaty for ten years from the 
last date of expiration. Japan favored treaty revision 
but made it plain that it would continue its strict policy 
for the safety and protection of its nationals in China. 


Japanese- 
Chinese 
Relations 


Jugoslavia—Reports from Belgrade on July 20, 
stated that Premier Mussolini of Italy had agreed to a 
six months’ extension of the treaty of friendship between 
Italy and Jugoslavia which was due to 
expire on July 27, thus helping the re- 
lations between the two countries. M. 
Rakitch, Jugoslav Minister at Rome carried a personal 
message from Premier Mussolini, and informed King 
Alexander that the Italian Premier desired to help the 
King surmount the difficulties created by the present crisis. 
In the meanwhile General Hadjitch, who had been given 
a mandate to form a non-party Cabinet, announced to 
the King on July 23 that he had been unsuccessful. 
Opposition was also mentioned as coming from the Croa- 
tian Peasant and Pribitchevitch elements to the coalition 
plans of Father Koroshets who was later asked to form 
a Cabinet. 


Renewal of 
Italian 
Treaty 


Mexico.—Events moved so rapidly in Mexico from 
day to day that it was difficult to accept any announce- 
ment as final. What was allowed to leak through the 
censorship, however, revealed the fact 
that a desperate struggle for power was 
going on in Mexico City. The agrarians, 
one of the two groups that had supported Calles, were 
in control of the situation and had gone definitely on 
record as accusing Morones, head of the laborites, the 
remaining party supporting Calles. The position of Calles 
was not clear, as he persisted in blaming the Catholics. 
He made a call to the army for support and apparently 
all would depend on the answer. If the army proved 
faithful, Calles would remain in power and the Obregon- 
ists would support him. It was also reported that Mr. 
Morrow had thrown his support to the followers of Obre- 
gon. Morones, meanwhile, resigned and after several 
days’ hesitation Calles accepted the resignation. Morones 
disappeared and conflicting rumors were afloat as to his 
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whereabouts, some saying he had gone to Europe, others 
that he remained in hiding in the city, others that he had 
fled to the United States to lay his case before the State 
Department. It was presumed that Aaron Saenz would 
assume the leadership of the Obregon party. At the 
moment of going to press, the situation had not yet 
reached its climax. 


Nicaragua.—The oft-repeated report that General 
Sandino had left the country was again current but 
unconfirmed. The surrender of various groups of San- 
dinistas to the marines following an offer 
of pardon from the Government, was 
chiefly responsible for the new rumor. 
An engagement between the marines and Sandinistas 
took place on July 25 near the Honduran border, when 
a marine airplane was attacked. Meanwhile preparations 
continue, under the supervision of General McCoy, for the 
November election. The political situation, however, was 
still hazy, for conferences between the dissenting factions 
in the Conservative party failed to bring unanimity of 
action. The two nominees of the party were Dr. Carlos 
Cuadra Pasos, supported by President Diaz, and Vin- 
cente Rappaccioli, whom General Chamorro was backing. 
Both of these recently announced their intention of with- 
drawing in favor of a third candidate. Finally a com- 
promise made Adolfo Benard and Julio Cardenal can- 
didates for the offices of President and Vice-President. 


Sandinistas 
and the 
Elections 


Panama.—Because of public demonstrations staged 
by the leaders of the Opposition party preparatory to the 
approaching elections, 116 were in jail. They were 
charged with advocating the intervention 
of the United States to supervise the 
voting for President and members of 
Congress, August 5. Failing to receive this they have 
openly threatened revolution. The authorities took pre- 
cautions to prevent further agitation. 


Opposition 
Demonstrations 


Portugal.—An attempted revolt of troops in one of 
the Lisbon barracks was quelled by the Government after 
a short conflict on July 21. Loyal army forces and a 
detachment of the Republican Guard 


Revolt in 
Lisbon besieged the Castello Sao Jorge, where 
Barracks the mutineers had barricaded themselves 


on the night of July 20, and on the following morning, 
after brief opposition, the rebellious troops surrendered. 
About 400 soldiers and a small number of civilians were 
implicated in the revolt. An official statement by the 
Government gave the casualties as seven killed and thirty 
wounded, including a number of civilians in the vicinity 
of the barracks. 


Russia.—In progressive stages thirty-eight of the 
Opposition Communists, associated with Trotsky in his 
revolt, were announced as restored to the Communist 
party, after withdrawing their contention 
with Stalin. On July 24, announcement 
was made in Moscow that Gregory 
Zinoviev, former head of the Communist Internationale, 


Restoration of 
Zinoviev 
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had been re-admitted to the party and elected a member 
of the Managing Board of the All-Russian Cooperative 
Society. Leon Kamenev was also among the “ Penitents.” 


Spain.—Hopes were entertained for a meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers of France, Great Britain, Italy, 
and Spain at Madrid for the formal signing of the Tangier 
agreement, which was informally ap- 
proved at Paris by representatives of 
the four Powers on July 17. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the new settlement, a larger share 
than was hitherto granted to Italy and Spain in 
the administration of the International zone has been 
agreed upon. The trans-Atlantic yacht race, which 
ended at Santander, Spain, on July 24, marked the first 
event of its kind for nearly a quarter of a century. King 
Alfonso, Queen Victoria, the Premier and many high 
Government officials were on hand to welcome the winners. 
The trophies for the event were offered by the Sovereigns. 


Tangier 
Accord 





League of Nations.—According to a dispatch from 
Budapest by the Associated Press, Count Stephen Beth- 
len, Prime Minister of Hungary, announced on July 20 
that Hungary would withdraw from the 
League in September if it should refuse 
to reconsider the Rumanian-Hungarian 
land dispute. The statement was made in answer to the 
recent declaration of Sir Austen Chamberlain that the 
matter would not come before the League in September. 
In such a case, said Count Bethlen, the Treaty of Trianon, 
which provides for just such a hearing as Hungary asked, 
would become inoperative. 

The work of the recent session of the Committee on 
Arbitration and Security, which began on June 27, was 
concluded on July 5. A set of model treaties was ap- 


Hungary’s 
Threat 


Arbitration proved. The German proposal for 
and Security maintaining the military status quo in 
Committee 


case of immediate danger of war aroused 
considerable differences, and a report on these was pre- 
pared. As for the Finnish proposal for financial assist- 
ance to be rendered to States which should be victims of 
an aggression, a considerable divergence of opinion was 
aroused amongst the delegates by the decisive power 
given in the plan to the League Council. The proposal 
is to be looked into at the next Assembly of the League. 





Next week, G. K. Chesterton, in “‘ Where Shall 
We Begin?” will draw a moral from a recent 
discussion he had with George Bernard Shaw. 


Clerical and lay readers alike will appreciate 
William I. Lonergan’s article, “Our Lady’s 
Sleeping: An Assumption Reverie.” 

“ Bruges-la-Morte,” by James J. Lyons, will 
be the title of AMERICA’S next paper in its sum- 
mer travel series. 

“Two Catholic Political Chairmen,” from the 
pen of George Barton, will be an interesting and 
timely paper. 
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How Many Catholics? 


CCORDING to figures published on July 24 by the 

Bureau of the Census, there are 18,604,850 Catho- 
lics in the United States. This is an increase of about 
twenty per cent over the returns for 1916. 

No other religious group shows so large an increase, 
yet many Catholics will feel that the figures are far too 
small. That feeling we share. 

When the questionnaires were distributed in the autumn 
of 1926, they were received with suspicion in some 
quarters, with indifference in others, and in not a few 
with despair. One Ordinary, wishing to secure complete 
returns, informed his clergy that the census blanks were 
to be filled out accurately, and returned within ten days. 
“The census is not optional,” said the Bishop, “ but 
obligatory.” 

That diocese, however, had an organization, covering 
half the State, that was admirably adapted for census 
taking. Very few dioceses are so fortunate. About the 
best that the average clergyman can give is an “ estimate,” 
and an experience of many years allows the statement 
that the result is, generally, an underestimate. Some of 
our separated brethren may not credit this, but all who 
have ever undertaken to collect Catholic statistics know 
that it is true. 

In the small-town parish the pastor may be able to 
furnish an estimate that is equivalent to a complete 
roster. His is a small flock, and he knows it down to the 
last yeaned lamb. In the large city parish, the home of 
a flock ranging from five to twenty thousand, the pastor 
can do little more than guess. City dwellers have de- 
veloped nomadic habits. Here today, next Sunday they 
are present at Mass in their new parish at the other end 
of town. Unless a sick call, a baptism, or a casual meet- 
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ing at church or school, introduces them to one of the 
local clergy, their presence in the parish will never be 
noted. Moving from one neighborhood to another, they 
may live in the same city for ten years and never be 
in any parish. 

The question is not one of merely speculative interest. 
As Bishop Gallagher said, when directing the census for 
the diocese of Detroit, “it is incumbent upon us to set 
forth our full numerical strength,” if we are to secure our 
proper quota of chaplains in the army and navy. There 
may be other instances also in which it is desirable that 
the Government know with fair accuracy the number of 
Catholics in the United States. We confess we do not 
see how an accurate enumeration can be obtained by the 
methods used in the 1926 and the preceding census. Un- 
less the Government can apply to the religious census 
the searching methods used in the general census—and 
it is not clear that the Government can do this—so that 
the religion of every citizen, no matter where he may 
be, can be ascertained, it is to be feared that we shall 
continue to suffer from these underestimates. 

The Government acted in an admirable spirit when, 
in order to avoid controversies, it put the religious census, 
practically, under the control of the religious groups by 
accepting as accurate the figures submitted by the re- 
spective bodies. We praise the Bureau’s intention, but 
feel that the results are open to criticism. Catholics can- 
not give the correct figures, not because they are in- 
curably addicted to lying, but because they lack the ma- 
chinery necessary for obtaining a complete census. 


Curbing the Expert Alienist 


SKING for legislation which will control the use of 

the professional alienist in criminal actions, the 
New York Crime Commission refers to a number of 
cases on the record as nothing less than a “ scandal.” 
Conditions have become so bad that often the course of 
justice is determined by the greater ability of one side 
to buy experts. This practice the Commission condemns 
as “ bidding in the market for expert testimony,” not to 
bear witness to the truth, but to establish what the State 
or, more usually, the accused wishes to prove. 

Such proceedings, as is evident, bring the medical pro- 
fession into disrepute. What is worse, they lower the 
courts in the mind of the public. The alienist may not 
be guilty of perjury, since there is scarcely any aspect of 
the wide subject of mental conditions and legal respon- 
sibility, no matter how bizarre, which can not be de- 
fended, vigorously and honestly if not scientifically, by 
some “expert.” It is the task of the lawyer to find this 
expert and usually he succeeds. 

The Commission proposes a plan which seems well 
calculated to check the scandal. It would limit the num- 
ber of experts, bring them all under the control of the 
judicial branch of the government, and set their fees. 
Whenever an issue of insanity is raised, the defense se- 
lects one or two psychiatrists and the district attorney 
an equal number. The names of five other psychiatrists 
are then submitted by this board, and of these the court 
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will choose one. A unanimous report to the court is to 
be considered as conclusive evidence. If not unanimous, 
it will be considered as prima facie evicence, subject to 
rebuttal. 

No doubt the skilful and not too conscientious pleader 
will pick holes in this system. But it seems worth trying. 


The News from Mexico 


ITHIN twelve hours after General Obregon was 

assassinated a rigid censorship was placed on press 
and other dispatches coming out of Mexico. Later, it 
is true, it was announced that through the intercession 
of a cable company this censorship was lifted, but it is 
safe to say that the previous and even more humiliating 
ban on news was still in force. This is a psychological 
censorship, and consists in the knowledge possessed by 
every correspondent that if he sends out stories displeas- 
ing to the ruling clique, he will be ‘ thirty-threed,” that 
is, he will be banished, under Art. XX XIII of the Consti- 
tution, which permits the Executive to send from the 
country any foreigner who is deemed guilty of actions 
hurtful to the nation. It is the typical power claimed by 
dictatorships. 

This fact should be kept in mind in reading the “ news ” 
from Mexico. For instance, it is undoubtedly true that 
Obregon was murdered; by whom, under what circum- 
stances, and why, can never be discovered by reading the 
dispatches. Again, it is no doubt true that Calles on 
more than one occasion accused the Catholic clergy f 


being the “ intellectual authors ” of the crime. That was 
his story, and, characteristically, he stuck to it. Whether 
it was a true story or not, is another matter. We have 


only his word for it, and no correspondent who might 
be in possession of facts disproving it would ordinarily 
dare to send them out. 

A striking exception to this rule, however, appeared 
in the New York Times, strangely enough, on July 26. 
And the mere publication of this story is a significant 
trend of the situation. The significance was heightened 
by the fact that on the same day the New York World, 
friendly to Calles, relegated its Mexican dispatch, a color- 
less Associated Press story, to an obscure place inside. 
The Times dispatch lifted the veil high enough for us to 
see at last what had really been going on the last three 
weeks. This is nothing more nor less than that Calles 
had been engaged in a desperate struggle to retain his 
own power. Several days before, the Times had naively 
confessed its ignorance of the well-known fact that the 
revolutionary party in Mexico has long been split between 
two factions, the labor party of the cities, and the agrarian 
party of the country. It might have added that Calles 
had ruled only because he had cleverly kept a balance 
between the two, the laborites headed by Morones and 
the agrarians headed by Obregon. The death of Obregon, 
by a strange paradox, broke the balance, or rather, tilted 
it down sharply to the side of the agrarians. Calles was 
forced to dismiss Chief-of-Police Cruz, enemy of Obre- 
gon, and put an Obregonist in his place. He was forced 
to look on helplessly while the followers of Obregon 
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boldly accused Morones of the murder. He had to bea. 
patiently the dark looks of suspicion cast in his own di- 
rection, due to his well-known preference for Morones. 
He had to accept Morones’ resignation, though he hesi- 
tated several days before doing it. Finally, in what 
looked like one last desperate throw of the dice, he 
addressed an appeal to the army, still accusing the Catho- 
lics, and ignoring the accusation against Morones. Every- 
thing depended on that last move, made just before we 
went to press. If the army proves faithful to him, he will 
breathe freely again, and his next move will probably 
be to declare invalid the election to the next Congress, 
which is heavily Obregonist, and proceed to naming him- 
self or a friend to the post of Provisional President. If 
the army does not respond, it is understood that an 
airplane stands always ready near the palace yard. 

A correspondent of America adds the last word to 
the whole sad mess: “If there is ironic laughter in 
Heaven,” he said, “what a merry time poor Rosalie Evans 
must be having!” 


Religion — and Common Sense — at Columbia 


LTHOUGH approved by the highest courts of the 

State of New York, “some 300 teachers attending 
the Summer Session at Columbia” recently damned and 
banned the practice of “ dismissing children from school 
in order to allow them to go to church.” 

Precisely what the teachers said is not clear from the 
report published by the New York Times. The remarks 
of Dr. Goodwin B. Watson, professor of educational 
psychology, on this occasion, are given in some detail. It 
is indeed evident that Dr. Watson rates himself highly 
as a teacher. It is also plain when he competes with a 
professional teacher of religion, his great heart overflows 
with pity for that unhappy teacher. He too, it seems, 
has been in schools cursed with the practice of dismissing 
pupils for instruction in religion. But some preferred to 
stay under his wing, and for these the great teacher pro- 
vided “ compensatory courses.” The results were all that 
could be asked; Dr. Watson himself assures us of what 
we had taken for granted. “ Very effective character edu- 
cation has been developed in some instances,” he told the 
admiring pedagogues. “Those who went to church may 
not have profited much, but those who stayed behind very 
often did.” For they sat at the feet of a master who to 
the wisdom of a Solomon added, if not the humility of a 
Francis, the assurance of a P. T. Barnum. 

This admirable scholar expounds views on religious 
education not peculiar to himself, it must be allowed, or 
to his university. To be quite frank, they are woven from 
the same old musty moth-eaten stuffs that itinerant ped- 
dlers have hawked through Christendom these many cen- 
turies. Because “an adequate conception of God doesn’t 
come until a person has spent fifty or sixty years in liv- 
ing, knocking about, meeting and rubbing elbows with 
people,” he concludes that “it is wrong to thrust a deity 
upon a ten-year old child.” We are not familiar with the 
process of thrusting a deity upon a child of tender years, 
or even upon an adult; but what Dr. Watson means to 
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say, it may be supposed, is that to teach religion to a 
child is wrong. 

The Watsonian theory is that an adequate conception 
of God is formed about the fifty-fifth year. Dr. Watson’s 
explanation of the manner in which this concept is formed 
is interesting. It is not the result of study, although God 
is worth studying, but of knocking about and rubbing el- 
bows with people. Thereafter—the adequate conception 
of God being formed—religious instruction is unnecessary. 

Dr. Watson may have acquired his knowledge of 
psychology by knocking around and rubbing elbows; in- 
deed, its frayed condition suggests that process. But 
we venture to state that his spelling is good, and that he 
can figure a sum with accuracy and dispatch. Taking 
these facts for granted, we venture another assertion: 
that Dr. Watson did not learn spelling and arithmetic 
by knocking around and rubbing elbows. He learned, as 
others learn, because someone taught him before he was 
ten years of age; in other words, because his parents did 
not think it “ wrong ” to employ a teacher “ to thrust on ” 
him one deity in the form of a spelling book, and an- 
other deity labeled “ arithmetic,” and that too in his 
tender years. 

Like spelling and arithmetic, religion is knowledge. If 
it is worthwhile knowledge, the child cannot be introduced 
to it too soon. To refuse to teach a child religion on the 
ground that his conception of God is not yet adequate, is 
as foolish as to decline to teach him the multiplication 
table on the ground that he has not mastered the calculus. 


Enforce or Repeal? 


AST year the American Bar Association directed its 
section of criminal law and criminology to make a 
study of the existing Federal and State prohibition legis- 
lation. A preliminary report issued by Mr. Arthur V. 
Lashly once more stresses the unhappy fact that after 
eight years of trial, this legislation has brought about a 
condition the gravity of which can hardly be exaggerated. 
Bootlegging, with its train of frightful moral and civic 
evils, has grown to an extent that entitles it to be ranked 
with “big business.” 

Mr. Lashly’s conclusion is blunt. This legislation must 
be enforced, or it must be repealed. 

While agreeing, in the main, with Mr. Lashly’s descrip- 
tion of present conditions, we must here take issue with 
him. If we do not misunderstand him, Mr. Lashly would 
enforce this legislation, without reference to its conform- 
ity or non-conformity with the rule of right reason. This, 
it seems to us, applies the wrong standard. If the volumes 
issued since 1920 set forth legislative acts which are in 
conformity with right reason, if these acts are calculated 
to protect and promote the common good, and, if, further, 
they have been promulgated by the proper authority ; 
then they should be enforced by the plenitude of the 
power belonging to the Federal Government, and to such 
States as have authorized them. There should be no 
thought of repeal. . 

If, on the other hand, this legislation cannot be deemed 
“law,” in the sense here set forth, then it should be re- 
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pealed as soon as possible. 

While disclaiming any and all partisan interests, we do 
not hesitate to say that in our judgment the sanest pro- 
nouncement on Federal prohibition thus far issued has 
come from Governor Smith. The Governor proposes an 
impartial study of the whole question. The Eighteenth 
Amendment is on the books, and while it posseses no 
sacrosanct character protecting it against repeal, repeal in 
the near future is highly improbable. This being the case, 
the Governor proposes to substitute a calm and judicial 
study of the entire problem for the prevailing hysterical 
and emotional outbursts in favor of and against nation- 
wide prohibition. In brief, his contention is that if the 
present condition of things makes possible the evils de- 
scribed by Mr. Lashly, we ought to try to change that 
condition. 

It is difficult to conceive sane opposition to the Gov- 
ernor’s plan. No thoughtful man, whether he is for or 
against Federal prohibition, is satisfied with the results 
of the Volstead legislation. The Governor thinks that 
this dissatisfaction can be removed, and that it is the duty 
of every lover of his country to try to remove it. 


Bigotry in the Old South 


T it impossible to indict an entire people. Hence the 

South should not be held responsible for the antics 
of a parcel of mountebanks now touring the country with 
a message of hatred for the Catholic Church and of all 
things Catholic. 

It is well, however, that some of the more prominent 
Southern newspapers should point out that this religious 
hatred is peculiarly opposed to the ideals of the Old South. 
It is equally out of temper with the ideals of men and 
women whose lives, ancestry and traditions entitle them 
exclusively to speak for the New South. “ Religious 
toleration,” remarks the Charleston News and Courier, 
“was the characteristic of the Old South.” It is also 
characteristic of the intelligence and culture of the New 
South. 

Much of the Old South perished in the War between 
the States. More was destroyed by the abominable legis- 
lation of the so-called Reconstruction Period. The only 
men who by education and achievement were qualified 
to build a New South on the ashes of the Old were pro- 
scribed by Washington. “ Carpetbaggers” from the 
North joined with “ scalawags ” and “ white trash ” from 
the South to oppress a stricken people. For years to 
come the glories of the Old South were obscured by the 
crime record of this motley crew of thieves and mur- 
derers who preyed upon and misrepresented her sons and 
daughters. These ruling groups, foisted by military com- 
mand upon the South, were usually vicious and fre- 
quently illiterate. Hence they formed an ideal field for 
the growth of religious bigotry and hatred. 

In some sections of the New South this detestable spirit 
still lingers. But it is representative neither of the old 
South or of the New. It recalls “Tom” Watson rather 
than Jefferson Davis, and “Tom” Heflin, rather than 
the immortal Lee. The contrast is revealing. 
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Was Harvey a Catholic? 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Ph.D. 


of the publication of one of the most important 

contributions to modern medical science. William 
Harvey’s book on the circulation of the blood must be 
accorded that distinction, for it presented the foundation 
of modern physiology. The surprise is that the book 
was not originally printed in England, though most of 
the observations in it had been made in that country, but 
at Frankfort in Germany. The reason for that is not 
easy to give at the present time. A great book fair was 
held at Frankfort every year and Harvey’s book was 
brought out for that, probably as a pirated edition with- 
out the author’s permission. He himself had hesitated 
to publish his book because he knew that it would not 
meet with a cordial reception in England. 

Harvey, besides being an experimental observer in 
physiology doing original research work of great value, 
was also a medical consultant dependent on his medical 
practice to support him. He knew that such hints of his 
“theory of the circulation of the blood,” as it was called 
by his unappreciative contemporaries, had already taken 
away. not a little of his consultant practice. Physicians 
who had been accustomed to send or bring patients to 
him for consultation, had come to the conclusion that 
any man who could take seriously and expect other people 
to take equally seriously the theory that the blood went 
coursing around through the body very rapidly all the 
time, must have something the matter with his thinking 
apparatus. Harvey himself complained that the result 
of his discovery was that he lost nearly half of his con- 
sultant practice. 

Harvey encountered that tendency to conservatism 
which is so strongly marked in mankind. Washington 
Allston once said: “ An original mind is rarely understood 
until it has been reflected from some half-dozen con- 
genial with it, so averse are men to admitting the true 
in ari unusual form; whilst any novelty however fan- 
tastic, however false, is greedily swallowed.” Nearly 
two centuries ago Dean Swift in his own cynical way 
but with an approach to truth that has made the expression 
one of the oft-quoted passages from his works said: 
“When a true genius appears in the world, you may 
know him by this sign—that all the asses are in confed- 
eracy against him.” 

Harvey was not born and brought up in a Catholic 
country, and so there is no question of any opposition 
on the part of the Church to his work. On the contrary, 
there seems no doubt at all that Harvey secured the in- 
spiration to his great discovery while he was working 
down in Italy under conditions where he was very closely 
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in touch with the Catholic Church and Catholic church- 
men. He himself has acknowledged gratefully his obli- 
gations to his Italian teachers and makes it quite clear 
that he considered that he owed to them the arousing 
of that passion for original research which finally brought 
him to his revolutionary discovery. 

While Harvey was English and therefore presumptively 
Protestant, more than a little question has been raised 
as to whether he may not have been a Catholic. This 
question is so imperative that Lynn Thorndike does not 
hesitate to say in his “ Short History of Civilization ”: 
“No one knows whether Harvey was a Roman Catholic 
or a Protestant” When I asked Professor Thorndike 
for his authority for this declaration, he referred me 
to Professor Frazer Harris, of Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, now living in England. Professor Harris in the 
Popular Science Monthly (vol. 82, 1913) (this is the 
journal that is now published as the Scientific Monthly 
and is one of the organs of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science), reviewed Harvey’s at- 
titude toward religion and suggested the possibility that 
the great English physiologist may have been a Catholic 
and that as a matter of fact no one knows just what his 
religion was. His education in Italy might very well 
have done for him what it did for his contemporary, 
Steno, or Stensen the Dane, who in the midst of his 
anatomical studies in Italy became a convert to the Catholic 
Church. 

Professor Harris suggested that the opening clauses of 
Harvey’s will seemed to him to preclude the possibility 
of Harvey’s having been a Catholic. I find it very hard 
to understand that inference. Indeed, I would be very 
much inclined to think that the opening clauses of the 
will are very like those that I know many Catholics have 
put into their wills in our time as well as in older times. 
Harvey wrote: “In the name of the almighty and eternal 
God, Amen. I do most humbly render my soul to Him 
that gave it, my Blessed Lord and Saviour, Christ Jesus, 
and my body to the earth to be buried.” Personally I 
am quite sure that these words represent old-fashioned 
Catholic expressions that have come down to us from the 
time of the Middle Ages, though they may have been 
adopted afterwards by Protestants. 

It would not be surprising if Harvey had come back 
to the Catholic Church after his experience in Italy. There 
was a definite trend in that direction on the part of a 
good many leaders in literature and science in England. 
Crashaw, a contemporary, became a convert about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and so did Sir William 
Davenant, the dramatist, to whom we owe the introduction 
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of female players, and the use of movable scenery on 
the stage. Shirley, the dramatist, became a convert, and 
Gifford, the editor of the English Quarterly Review, as 
cited in Lardner’s Cyclopedia, says that Philip Massinger 
became a Catholic. Wycherley was another convert, 
though we are not proud of him. So was John Dryden 
under circumstances which were distinctly to his disad- 
vantage. Sir Samuel Garth, well-known physician and 
poet, the author of “ The Dispensary,” is another of the 
converts. 

So many of the writers and thoughtful men of this 
time were going back to the Church that a good many 
others fell under the suspicion of the tendency. Even 
John Milton, so appropriately called the great champion 
of the Puritan cause, has not escaped the suspicion. In 
a sermon delivered by the Very Rev. Dr. William Binckes, 
dean of Lichfield, before the House of Commons in St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, he said publicly: “A popish judge in 
the late reign (that of James II), declared publicly as 
of his own knowledge that the great champion of the 
(Puritan) cause who is supposed to have writ himself 
blind in defense of it was a Roman Catholick.” This ser- 
mon was afterwards printed at the request of the House 
of Commons. 

It is interesting to find that this “ popish” judge was 
none other than Judge Christopher Milton, John’s younger 
brother, familiarly known in his time as Kit Milton, who 
actually became a convert to Catholicism in the reign of 
King James II and died in the Church. There is a letter 
extant from the time in which it is said that “ Judge 
Milton, a professed papist, in his circuit at Warwick, 
affirmed to several gentlemen and justices that his brother 
John Milton, the famous author, was of his religion at 
the end.” 

Father Thurston, the well-known English Jesuit, dis- 
cussed this subject in the Month, for January, 1909, and 
came to the conclusion that in spite of this declaration of 
the dean of Lichfield, there is no good reason for think- 
ing that John Milton died a Catholic, since within a very 
short time of his death he was writing extremely bitter 
things against the Church. The Very Rev. Dr. Binckes 
was carried away by his feay of Catholicism again gaining 
a foothold in England into the acceptance of a rumor 
that is not well authenticated. This same movement of 
conversion that occasioned his dread might very well 
have carried Harvey with it also. 

There is one item of information that we have with 
regard to Harvey in his later years that seems to me to 
provide confirmation to some extent of his Catholicism. 
He made a tour of the Continent with a distinguished 
Catholic nobleman, in whose company he probably would 
not have gone if there had been complete lack of sym- 
pathy between them with regard to religion. Besides, 
Harvey seems to have made several visits to the houses 
of the Jesuits in cities through which they passed. I 
need scarcely say that Harvey would have found there a 
satisfying intellectual companionship. They were the 
great teachers of Europe. Francis Bacon had said not long 
before that they were by far the best teachers and he was 
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sorry that they were not on his side. There is mention 
of the fact as a joke by one of Harvey’s friends that he 
found little Dr. Harvey with the Jesuits, trying to con- 
vert them. This joke has sometimes been set up as 
definite evidence that Harvey was not a Catholic but as 
a matter of fact if he wanted to conceal his connection 
with the Church there would be no better way of doing 
it than by suggesting that he was trying to convert the 
Jesuits. He must have found relations with them satis- 
fying enough, because as a body of men at that time they 
were more interested in science than any others. After 
all Father Kircher was writing his great textbook of 
science mainly for the Jesuit teachers of science in his 
day, circa 1650. 

One thing is perfectly sure, that Harvey was not only 
a religious man but a deep believer in the Christian ex- 
planation of the mysteries of life. His best-known English 
biographer who has had the advantage of the develop- 
ment of our knowledge of Harvey, declared that “ Harvey 
thought that the finger of God or nature, for with him 
they are synonymous terms, is manifest in every detail 
of our structure whether great or small.” At that time 
Harvey knew more ‘about animal and human structures 
than any man alive. He had made an advance in knowl- 
edge that was so startling that most of his contemporaries 
refused to follow him, though subsequent generations have 
hailed him for it, as the founder of physiology and one 
of the great penetrating minds of the whole realm of 
science. { 

At the beginning of his lectures, Harvey used to refer 
particularly to design in the universe, to the existence of 
a Creator, and insist that to refuse to recognize this was 
to stultify oneself. There must have been a Creator, there 
must be a Conservator of the universe as it is. A favorite 
expression of Harvey’s with regard to this, manifestly 
often made use of in the classroom from its important 
place in his notes, was, “ And to none can these attributes 
be referred save to the Almighty, first Cause of all things, 
by whatever this same has been designated: the Divine 
Mind by Aristotle; the Soul of the Universe by Plato; 
the Natura Naturans by others; Saturn and Jove by the 
Gentiles; by ourselves, as is seemly in these days, the 
Creator of all that is in heaven and earth, on whom all 
things depend for their being and at whose will and 
pleasure all things were engendered.” 

The question as to whether Harvey was a Catholic or 
not will probably never be answered absolutely. He put 
the keystone on a great arch of discovery, the other stones 
of which had been laid by distinguished predecessors. 
Realdo Colombo, the papal physician, described the cir- 
culation of the blood in the lungs; so did Servetus at 


‘ Geneva in that book on the Trinity for which Calvin had 


him burned to death. Cesalpino, another papal physician, 
described fully the circulation in the body but seems not 
to have quite understood it. The German Society of 
Naturalists and Physicians (the most distinguished medi- 
cal body in Germany) a few years ago declared that 
Raynes, a Spaniard, anticipated Harvey in the description 
of the circulation, though leaving to. Harvey the merit of 
having demonstrated the circulation. 
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The Party Platforms on Education 


Pauw L. BLAKE y, S.J. 


4 | NX HERE is no intrinsic reason why the national 
platform of an American political party should 
include a plank on education. In a national cam- 

paign, discussion is properly confined to national or inter- 

national issues. Under the Constitution, education is 
not a national but a State issue. 

In the present year, however, a good reason impelled 
both parties to refer to education. The good reason was 
the presence of lobbyists for the Curtis-Reed Federal 
education bill. Asked to bless, the prophets of both 
parties opened their mouths to curse. 

“ Much influence ” was brought to bear at Kansas City 
and at Houston, but the platform makers were not greatly 
impressed. One who had listened to the testimony of 
the proponents of the Curtis-Reed bill at the Congressional 
hearings might have concluded that practically the whole 
country was crying out for a Federal Department of 
Education and would not be content until Congress cre- 
ated it. The platform makers, subjected to a similar flood 
of testimony, remained unmoved. Had a national de- 
mand existed, as is claimed, the politicians would have 
heeded it. They dismissed the labor leaders with sum- 
mary courtesy because they knew the weakness of or- 
ganized labor. They turned a deaf ear to the plea for 
an approval of the Curtis-Reed plan for the same reason. 
Politicians are not deeply interested in principles, but 
their interest can always be engaged by a plan which 
promises to catch more votes. 

But in rejecting the demands of the Curtis-Reed lobby- 
ists, the Republican leaders wrote a splendid paragraph. 
They held that the Federal Government should be “ zeal- 
ous to respect and maintain the rights of the States, and 
to uphold the vigor and balance of our dual system of 
government.” It must be admitted that this fundamental 
principle has found a warmer welcome in Republican 
than in Democratic ranks these last ten years and more. 
However, the Republicans continue, “there are certain 
well-defined Federal obligations, such as interstate com- 
merce, the development of rivers and harbors, and the 
guarding and conservation of national resources.” 

The platform is eloquent in refusing to enumerate edu- 
cation among these “ Federal obligations.” 

But the Republicans do not stop at a negation. “ The 
effort which is continually being made to have the Fed- 
eral Government move into the field of State activities,” 
they continue, “has never had and never will have the 
support of the Republican party. In the majority of 
these cases, State citizens and officers are most pressing 
in their desire to have the Federal Government take over 
these State functions.” It is to be feared that this is 
true, although, perhaps, not universally true. Too many 
State officials, either ignorantly or of set design, have 


favored such “ fifty-fifty” plans as the maternity bill. 
and other schemes which strike directly at the balance 
between State and Federal Governments established by 
the Constitution. If the centralization sanctioned by the 
Constitution was in peril seventy years ago, the peril today 
lies in this unceasing attack upon the rights and dignity 
of the several States. 

The Republicans deserve credit for their stand against 
it. It “is to be deplored,” they write, “ for it weakens 
the sense of initiative and creates a feeling of dependence 
which is unhealthy and unfortunate for the body politic.” 

Gathered under the genial skies of Texas, the Demo- 
crats also found time to rebuke the Curtis-Reed lobbyists. 
They administered the rebuff, however, with a somewhat 
uncertain hand. “ We believe with Jefferson and the 
other Founders of the Republic that ignorance is the 
enemy of freedom, and that each State, being responsible 
for the intellectual and moral qualifications of its citizens, 
and for the expenditure of the moneys collected by taxa- 
tion for the support of its schools, shall use its sovereign 
right in all matters pertaining to education.” 

It is easy to see what the Democrats mean. In all 
matters of education, the State, not the Federal Govern- 
ment, is “sovereign.” That kills the Curtis-Reed bill. 
Further, the State is responsible for the use of money 
collected for public education. Let us hear no more, 
therefore, of “examinations”? and “ stimulation” and 
“fifty-fifty plans” foisted on the country by the Federal 
Government. There is not so much as a crumb of com- 
fort for the Federalizers in these statements. 

However, one or two parts of the plank need explana- 
tion. It may be true that the Founders of this Republic 
held ignorance to be an enemy to freedom, but they 
thought, as is evident from the Northwest Ordinance and 
from Washington’s Farewell Address, that a far more 
dangerous enemy was ignorance of religion and morality. 
Hence, while not presuming to dictate, the Founders 
counseled the encouragement of schools in which the 
future citizen might be taught religion and morality. Next, 
only in a very limited sense is the American State “ re- 
sponsible for the intellectual and moral qualifications of 
its citizens.” Responsibility, in its widest meaning, con- 
notes a right and a duty. The American State certainly 
has no constitutional right to set up comprehensive moral 
standards at which its citizens shall be obliged to aim. It 
does its full duty by repressing such evils as disturb the 
public peace, by protecting every man in his natural rights, 
and, in general, by legislation which promotes the common 
good. Beyond these broad and, at times, somewhat 
indefinite limits it must not go; and, constitutionally, 


cannot go. 
Again, it seems to me that the Democrats yield to 
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weakness when, after condemning Federal intrusion into 
the local schools, they add, “ The Federal Government 
should offer to the States such counsel, advice, results 
of research and aid, as may be made available through 
the Federal agencies for the general improvement of our 
schools in view of our national needs.” 

To begin with, the Federal Government will best consult 
our national needs by confining itself to the spheres as- 
signed it by the Constitution. Relieved of the burden of 
minding the business of the States, Washington may find 
time to attend to its own. 

Next, “ should,” while a somewhat milder phrase than 
“must,” implies a duty. But the Federal Government 
is bound by no duty to “offer to the States” counsel, 
aid or advice, with reference to the local schools. If 
that duty existed, mention of it would be found, explicitly 
or by implication, in the Constitution. But no mention 
is found there. Therefore, this duty does not exist. 

Finally, we have here the assumption that the Federal 
Government is at all times in the possession of advice 
and counsel on education which the country needs and 
cannot get except from a Federal Secretary of Education. 
That assumption is untenable. The State which relies 
on a bureaucracy at Washington for its educational en- 
lightenment is far more likely to end in another Teapot 
Dome scandal than in more and better schools. 

Any concession to Federal educational centralization 
strikes at the Constitution as well as at the principles of 
Jeffersonian democracy. In this day of insolent and ag- 
gressive Federal bureaucracy, it is worse than nullifica- 
tion. The Federal Government has no right or duty 
whatever to counsel and advise the States on any right 
or duty reserved to them. To admit that it has is to 
sanction a principle incompatible with the dual form of 
government established by the Constitution. 


“ALTARE” 


The altar looked from golden eyes 
And wept with utter, deep surprise— 
Wondering who could be to blame 
That no priest came. 


The candles, muttering oddly, died; 

The cruet wine and water dried; 

A girl and boy, long kneeling there, 
Grew tired of waiting, tired of prayer— 
Arose and, genuflecting, went 

Into the dark—and were content. 

Then drop by drop the voided room 
Went dull and dreamless as a tomb. 

On wings of wind a whimpering moan 
Came up and kissed the altar stone— 
And once—and once (it was not well)— 
A brown rat struck the silver bell. 


So now from dry and hollow eyes 

The altar gapes with no surprise 

Through age on age, by worlds and suns— 
Oh!, let us pray, my little ones, 

For him or her who was to blame 

That no priest came. 


Tuomas Butter Feeney, S.J. 
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A Day at Granada 
VINCENT ENGELS 

LL day I had browsed listlessly about the Alhambra. 

A deep dreamfulness, very pleasant, had come over 
me, making for indifference to things architectural and 
mundane. Yet this was the day which was to have been 
so busy with sightseeing, bright with dancing, and memor- 
able for an increase in my stock of medical knowledge. 
In the morning I was to have accompanied the elderly 
Englishman and his spouse on a tour of the gypsy settle- 
ment; part of the afternoon I had reserved for tea and 
a dance or two at the hotel, and between these engage- 
ments the amiable Don Rafael Mariano Quadrado was to 
have introduced me to a physician who was certain to 
have an effective counter-irritant for my flea bites, which 
were numerous enough to excite both pity and amuse- 
ment in the soul of the Sefior Quadrado. 

But before this round of engagements could begin, I 
had found my way to the hill of Alhambra, and once there 
I had known that I should enjoy neither the sight of gypsy 
hovels, nor the music of a Spanish orchestra, nor the balm 
of a new flea remedy that day. To sociology, terpsichology, 
and entomology I had become superior. I had seized, for 
once, the calmness of the trees. 

And thus it came about that toward sunset I was sleep- 
ing in the Garden of Adarves, where, between a very high 
wall and a very low one are lilies and bees, purple iris 
and white what-do-you-call-’ems, lizards and geraniums. 
At my approach, several hours before this, the lizards 
had fled from a stone bench, to which, after rolling up 
my coat for pillow, I had delivered my back, turning 
my face to the sleepy sky. 

I was awakened by voices that knew no respect for 
the peace of a sleeper. A knickerbockered man, a frail 
lady and a chauffeur had entered the garden. And now 
the man, looking over the low wall toward the Vega plain, 
said in unmistakably bored tones: 

“These roads don’t look any too good to me. Are they 
any better than the one we came in on?” 

“ Not very good near the city, sir. But in the country 
they’re all right. Dusty, but smooth. We'll make good 
speed getting to Malaga,” the chauffeur replied. 

“Well, if that’s the case, I’d rather take a train out 
of here about twenty miles and catch you there. These 
roads get on my nerves.” 

And now the lady, who had been paying no attention 
to this conversation, spoke up: ‘“ What’s the name of this 
pretty little flower?” 

“Can’t say, ma’am,” returned the chauffeur. 

“Do you think we'll make Malaga by night?” asked 
the husband. 

I hurried away from the garden, feeling very sorry for 
the frail-looking lady. She was interested in flowers, but 
her husband was interested only in getting away from 
Granada, which, from their conversation, they had entered 
only that very morning. 

For a while I speculated on how many hours the hus- 
band would elect to stay in Malaga, but I soon lost interest. 
Malaga was behind me. Everything was behind me. The 
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present was a fascinating nothingness, the future an in- 
finite promise. Wherever there were sun-warmed stones 
I loafed about—in the Court of the Lions, beside a pool 
in the Court of Myrties, on the towers—everywhere. And 
I was beset by fleas. I counted the bumps, in a detached 
way. There were twenty in all. 

Leaning from the balconies of the palace, I watched 
the multifarious life of the city below: the donkey carts 
passing continuously along the streets, women leisurely 
strolling to and from a fountain, children dashing pell- 
mell across a square. And I heard the sounds of the city, 
as from afar off: creak of carts, jangle of bells, the faint 
sound of children’s voices. And I took these sounds to 
my heart, for they were the voices of peace. If the 
Alhambra speaks of. peace rather than of desolation, it 
is simply because of these sounds, for silence on that hill 
would bring thoughts painful to bear. Running waters, 
songs of birds, and the noises of the world heard as from 
afar off—these are the voices of peace. 

Considering that the other side of the hill might hold 
something in the way of innocent adventure, I turned 
from my balcony, and was attracted, as I had been so 
many times before, by the sight of friendly mountains 
shouldering the southeastern sky. To discover whether 
their snowy tops were really forty miles away seemed 
an inviting ambition just then, so I left my hill, and struck 
off along a white road that aimed directly at their summits. 

When I had progressed perhaps a mile, covering my 
trousers with dust and my brow with perspiration, I 
stopped to rest upon a stone beneath an olive tree, and 
would have dozed away, no doubt, had not a group of 
four little girls passed by, carrying between them a wooden 
box, filled with white roses, and covered with a loose 
netting. I rose, then, to see among the flowers a tiny 
girl, and on her lips a smile as though she slept. A 
few steps behind them walked a boy, carrying a curved 
shell of wood—the lid of this rude coffin. I was about 
to trail on behind them when a second procession rounded 
the curve, and a second coffin went by—a large one, this, 
and covered. A few minutes later came a third group, 
and another coffin—small, like the first, and open, with 
flowers and a child. 

Convinced that this road led not to my mountains, but 
to the grave, I returned to the Alhambra. At the foot 
of the hill I met a Spanish priest, erect and vigorous 
despite his white hair and the deep wrinkles in his face. 
He looked so amiable that I addressed a greeting to him 
in my halting Spanish, only to receive a reply in excellent 
English. We were soon in conversation, and I told him 
of the waik I had just taken, and of the funeral pro- 
cessions I had met. 

“So you started for the mountains, and found yourself 
on the road to the cemetery,” he mused. “A parable, 
yes, a parable.” 

Together we ascended the hill, and placed ourselves 
besides the low wall in the Garden of Adarves to watch 
the sunset. Already the Vega plain was a sheen of gold; 
already the snowy mountains were touched with red. On 
the stone bench which I had earlier occupied a patriarchal 
old fellow was now sitting, looking as though he were 
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at once reluctant to move and yet wishing for something 
to do—something which would not call for too much of 
a tax on energy—something which would emphasize, rather 
than disturb, the serenity of all this. 

Outside the wall was a flowering tree, reaching up 
fifty feet from the bottom of the hill to the top of the 
wall near which we stood. Its blossoms formed a mass 
of pinkish lavender beside the red brick of the wall, each 
separate twig a bouquet of beauty. 

My companion rose admirably to the occasion. He 
might have delivered a solemn lecture on the Ages of 
Faith, on Goths and Visigoths, Moors, Cavaliers and 
Americans, but if he had a temptation toward this, he 
put it down admirably. He spoke pleasantly of trees and 
mountains, his voice flowing evenly, his eyes on the plain, 
his attitude not that of a speaker, but of a listener, or 
of a man thinking out loud. And in the middle of a 
sentence, he stopped. A nightingale was singing. 

The old man who had been sitting on the stone bench— 
my stone bench—approached and stood silently beside us. 

The song rose and fell; rose again and died away. The 
priest sighed. “ Let us take off our hats,” he said, “and 
say a little prayer for the souls of all men who have stood 
on this hill before us, and waited for the sunset, and 
listened to the song of the nightingale.” 

And this we did, the patriarch joining us, as the sun 
went down. 


LIGHT THAT DID NOT FAIL 


The silence that was yesterday a prayer 

Still dwells within my consecrated walls. 

But now, alas! it hymns the mute despair 

A mother knows when children spurn her calls. 


The tearful moon is dreaming of the days 
When men and maids pronounced the sacred rite 
That suffered Heaven’s babes to find their ways 
To Him who lived within me day and night. 


Like Mary, Queen of Sorrows, she is sad 
As when the Son of Joseph strayed apart. 
She searches in this temple for the Lad, 

But finds Him not and stricken is her heart. 


She sees again the eager, happy throngs 

That left the marts to traffic here with Christ, 
When Magdalens and thieves confessed their wrongs, 
And from His wares new robes of grace enticed. 


Not man alone forgets the days of old 

When I was Bethlehem to king and seer, 
But God who once was mine to have and hold 
Forsakes the Crib and Cross of yesteryear. 


From her I hear the words that lift my cross, 
The darkness brought to me the light I give. 
Like Eden’s sin with all its dire loss 

It is the happy fault that bids me live. 


Without the shadows I would glow in vain, 
’Tis mine to serve the world when all is night; 


So too thy passing sorrow is the pain 
That gives in birth the morn’s Eternal Light. 


Joun B. Ke tty. 
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The Victory for Anglican Modernism 


STANLEY B,. JAMES 


HE leader of the forces arrayed against the Anglican 
Prayer Book, in the debate that resulted in its 
rejection by the British House of Commons, was 

Sir William Joynson Hicks, the present Home Secretary. 
There is a significance in this which does not lie on the 
sur face. 

Sir William belongs to what is known as the Evangelical 
section of the Anglican body. It is not a powerful party. 
Prior to the Oxford Movement in the middle of the last 
century, it may be said to have been predominant. Identi- 
fied with Protestant orthodoxy and philanthropy, it stood 
for a conservative theology and a decorous piety. Its 
dislike to ritual caused its representatives to minimize as 
far as possible that element in the Anglican rubrics. It 
has suffered severely in recent years from the combined 
attack of the High Church party and the Modernists and 
has become, in most matters, a quite negligible factor. Its 
accents may still be detected in the discourses of a few 
septuagenarian rural clergy, but it is only in the back- 
waters of the national life that it carries any influence. 
Its press is insignificant. Its leaders have little or no 
personality. Yet it is under the auspices of one of those 
leaders that the parliamentary attack on the Revised 
Prayer Book was launched. 

The victory is a victory for Modernism, but the arms 
which won it were Obscurantist. The Modernists were 
not loath to avail themselves of allies at whose old- 
fashioned views they are quite willing at other times to 
laugh. Evangelicalism has a record of orthodoxy, piety 
and “ good works” which has been found very useful in 
the present conflict. To have defeated the “ Romanizers ” 
under the generalship of some iconoclast such as Bishop 
Barnes, or of one displaying the semi-pagan temper of 
Dean Inge, loudly advertised as those individuals are, 
would have been impossible. Such leadership would have 
given a dangerous aspect to the attack. It would have 
looked too much like a contest between religion and ir- 
religion. That would have troubled the conscience of the 
British public, the main body of which still respects, if 
not the faith of its forefathers, at least that of its fathers. 
It may laugh at Dean Inge’s newspaper sallies, but it 
does not relish the idea of the national church being handed 
over to the destructive guardianship of such as he. There- 
fore the Modernists found the alliance of those Evangeli- 
cals who of late have leapt into sudden prominence very 
useful. They gave an air of respectability to a host which 
comprised, besides those I have mentioned, Socialists, 
secularists and agnostics of all kinds. 

Nor was it merely a matter of policy that the older 
school of Anglicans should assume control. Indeed, it 
may not have been policy at all. Perhaps it just hap- 
pened that way. Submit a mixed company to the test 


of battle, and it will inevitably happen that those possessing 
some measure of positive belief will come to the top. 
They fight with a deeper passion. They carry a greater 
sense of authority, even though it be but that of a dead 
tradition or of a sacred book, than do their allies. Their 
very narrowness gives them an intensity which the others 
lack. 

Whatever the reason may be, the fact remains that, for 
the sake of preventing the continuance in their church 
of Catholic practices, the Modernists have been glad to 
utilize the services of men holding Fundamentalist views. 
Once more the fact is made plain that not Obscurantism 
but “ Rome” is considered the real enemy. 

No doubt Sir William Joynson Hicks and a large sec- 
tion of the public which followed the debate are under the 
impression that the result is a triumph for “our old- 
fashioned English Protestantism.” These representatives 
of the more conservative school have closed their eyes 
to the fact that those by whose side they have fought 
for Protestantism define that very elastic term in a quite 
different sense to their own. Strictly orthodox themselves 
on the Person of Our Lord, they have found themselves 
in the same camp as Doctor Major who “ believes in a per- 
fectly human, non-miraculous Christ.” Though they 
have fought long and ardently to keep the Anglican body 
faithful to the Christian creed and to insist on the neces- 
sity of belief in such doctrines as those of the Incar- 
nation, the Atonement and the physical Resurrection of 
Our Lord, they must now acknowledge as colleagues men 
who would throw overboard every form of dogma. 

The Modernisti¢ writer I have already quoted once spoke 
of “A vision of a Catholic Church which is ready to in- 
clude all who wish sincerely to be comprehended in it, 
whether Quakers, Unitarians, Romanists, or Christian 
Scientists,” and added : “ Such a Catholic Church is needed 
if we are to have organic unity; for Christian experience 
has proved and is still proving that while some Christians 
need dogmas, others find them detrimental to their spiritual 
life, and this is equally true of Sacraments and regula- 
tions.” My quotations are from one writer only (though 
he is an acknowledged leader), and are few in number. 
But no one familiar with the situation will question either 
that they are representative or that they might be multi- 
plied indefinitely. 

When one remembers the fierceness with which theo- 
logians of the school to which Sir Joynson Hicks belongs 
have attacked such Latitudinarian views and the apparently 
uncompromising opposition they have offered to any tam- 
pering with traditional belief, it seems almost incredible 
that they should now be comrades in arms with those who 
were once their foes. But the explanation is simple: 


opposition to what is believed to indicate a “ Romeward ” 
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In that opposition the former 


tendency has united them. 
Herod and Pilate have 


enemies have become friends. 
discovered an unsuspected community of interest. 

It is scarcely necessary to point the moral of this or 
to indicate that it is as applicable to the United States 
as to England. ‘ The feud between Fundamentalist and 
Modernist is superficial. Scratch either of the combatants 
and you find an anti-Catholic. This may seem incredible to 
those in whose minds the memory of Dayton is fresh 
and living. But English experience points to the con- 
clusion that such conflicts are but a form of civil war. 
Let once the real “ Enemy” threaten and the Daytons 
of the past are forgotten. The victory at Westminster 
of the combined forces of Evangelicalism and Modernism 
over those suspected of “Romanism” will outlast in his- 
torical significance all the long years of warfare between 


these two allies. 


A Shanach on the Church Steps 
CaTHAL O'BYRNE 

HE week-day seven-o’clock Mass at church was just 

over. Having attended to the main business of 
saving its soul, the large congregation had hurried away 
to look after its earthly affairs. Stragglers, men and 
women, old and young, who had stayed behind “ for an 
extra mouthful,’”—* voteens ” Mrs. Farrell called them— 
still came down through the great, heavy, swinging doors, 
and took themselves off leisurely on the various ways that 
led them back to their own little worlds again. 

Mrs. Farrell, Mrs. Dunphy and Miss Burke, a little old 
maiden lady, were having a shanach, as was their cus- 
tomary morning practice, at the top of the steps just inside 
the church door. It was a dark kind of a morning. It 
looked like a shower. In fact, as Mrs. Farrell said, “ It 
was beginning to mizzle already, and there was no hurry 
on them, in any case.” 

Mrs. Farrell was a very intelligent and conversable 
person, who was “come,” as she hersélf said, “of very 
respectable people,” having, at that very moment, a brother 
who was drawing a pension from the Customs and Ex- 
cise, and an uncle, on her mother’s side, a parish priest 
at Rathdangan in the County Wicklow. 

Father Dunn, large, florid and smiling, came through 
the vestibule on his way to the presbytery. 

Having a little visit, I see.” 


“Good morning, ladies. 
That was Father Dunn. 


Rubicund, cheery and affable. 
A darlin’ fine priest. 
“Good morning, Father. 
God,” said Miss Burke. 
“ Good morning, Father,” said Mrs. Dunphy. 
“Yes, Father,” said Mrs. Farrell, laughing. 
little visit we’re having, Father, and in the House of our 


‘Tis a soft morning, thank 


“ Just a 


sest Friend, too.” 

“And very well said, indeed, Mrs. Farrell,” said Father 
Dunn. “ But,” laughingly holding up a warning finger, 
“no backbiting, remember.” 

“Oh, never fear, Father,” laughed 
“There'll be no bones broken, anyway.” 

“Well, ladies, as Sir Peter Teasle said—‘I go but I 


Mrs. Farrell. 
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leave my character behind’ ’’—and the baize-covered door 
studded with brass nails swung closed after him. 

“ Sir Peter Teasle,” said Miss Burke, in an awed whis- 
per, “that must be some one of his friends that the Pope 
has made a Knight.” 

“Wisha, God give you sense, what are you saying, 
anyway ?” Mrs. Farrell’s voice had a very top-lofty sound, 
indeed. “ Sure, isn’t Sir Peter Teasle an actor in a play? 
I saw it myself, and I a slip of a young girl, at the Gaiety 
Theater, and a beautiful play it was, my dear, with Dolly 
Vardens and hoops and crinolines and everything.” 

“Well, did ever cat or dog hear the like of that,” Mrs. 
Dunphy’s manner was one of surprise. “To think of 
Father Dunn knowing plays and play actors—” 

“ Yerrah, have a grain of sense, woman dear,” expostu- 
lated Mrs. Farrell, “ and why wouldn’t he knew them, sure, 
the priests do be knowing everything, and who has a 
better right, may I ask? They be told a-plenty, that’s 
one thing sure and certain.” 

“ He’s a pleasant, poor priest, God bless him,” said 
Miss Burke. 

“°Tis true for you, indeed, a fine man he is,” agreed 
Mrs. Farrell. “ And loves a joke. ‘ Backbiting,’ says he, 
as if anyone would even dream—” 

The great, heavy door leading into the church was 
pushed outward with an effort and a little, thin, dried-up 
man, whose face seemed to be carved out of some hard, 
yellow wood, came slowly out. As he passed the little 
knot of women Mrs. Farrell put her finger to her lips 
as a sign to her friends for silence. 

Slowly the little man made his way down the steep steps 
of the church. When he had reached the street, Mrs. 
Farrell said: 

“ That’s old Delahunty, the publican, who used to have 
the public-houses, one in Cuffe Street and another at 
Sandymount. They say ’tis hanging down with money 
he is, doesn’t know what he’s worth, and will you just 
look at him and the sour face of him? How anyone can 
come out of the House of God with a face as long as a 
wet week is beyond me. How well Father Dunn could 
laugh heartily and speak a person, pleasantly. That shows 
a good heart, and good people are always pleasant people. 
’Tis no sure sign of a Christian to be going about with 
a face on you that would sour cream, let me tell you 
that.” 

“ That’s the gospel truth,” agreed Mrs. Dunphy, “ every 
word of it, ma’am, and in regard to that same I’m like 
yourself, Mrs. Farrell, for I simply cannot abide crabbit 
people, good, bad nor better, so I can’t.” 

“T had a neighbor once,” continued Mrs. Farrell, who 
by this time found herself in what her enemies would 
have unfeelingly described as “a fine gait of going,” “a 
Mrs. Somerville she was, a Protestant, but what kind 
of a Protestant she was I won't tell you, for she never 
as much as put her foot in either church, chapel or meet- 
ing-house from one year’s end to the other, to my own 
knowing and knowledge. But, of course, that was the 
woman’s own business, and far be it from me to mix or 
meddle in what doesn’t concern me; no, ma’am, I never 


was the one to do it—never. Well, lo-and-behold-ye, 
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what do you think but one morning Mrs. Somerville met 
me in the street and I coming from early Mass, and 
said she to me, ‘ Mrs. Farrell,’ said she, ‘ Why do you go 
to church every day?’ ‘For fun, ma’am,’ said I, thinking 
into myself at the same time, short answers suit travelers.” 

“God forgive you, Mrs. Farrell,” said Miss Burke, 
holding up her hands, “ You didn’t really say that!” 

“T did, indeed, say it.” Mrs. Farrell, like “ Brennan 
on the Moor ” stood “ bold and undaunted.” “ And what 
was wrong with the remark, may I ask?” said she. 

“ But going to church for fun!” Miss Burke was still 
horrified. 

“And why not?” asked Mrs. Farrell. “If you can 
tell me of anything, besides going to church, you can get 
more peace of mind and contentment and happiness and 
pleasure out of—and they’re the making of real fun—I’ll 
be glad to bear of it.” 

“Well, of course, that’s the truth, when you come to 
think of it,” said little Miss Burke, timidly. “But some- 
how it doesn’t sound proper.” 

“Tt isn’t how a thing sounds or how it looks that 
counts, it’s what’s in your heart when you're doing it.” 
Mind you, it wasn’t for nothing that Mrs. Farrell had 
an uncle, on her mother’s side, parish priest of Rath- 
dangan, in the county of Wicklow. “Sure,” she con- 
tinued, “ doesn’t it say in the Scriptures that God loves 
the cheerful giver? Well, I think when you’re giving your 
time to go to church ’tis not one pin point of harm to 
give it cheerfully and with a pleasant countenance—but, 
I declare, the rain’s over.” 

It hadn’t rained a drop for half an hour. The side- 
walks were bone dry, and the sun was splitting the trees. 

“We may as well be going, so,” said Mrs. Farrell, 
“ goodbye, now, Miss Burke, and take nice care of your- 
self. I’ll see you tomorrow morning, please God.” 

“ Goodbye and good luck, Mrs. Dunphy.” 

“The same to you, ma’am, and that comes before early 
rising” said Mrs. Dunphy. 
And away they went. 


DIVISION 


There are those whom only years divide, 

Or conquerable circumstance, 

Whose bliss may be won, or come by chance; 
But a stony wall I crouch beside, 

As long as time, as tall as pride. 


As long as time unmarked by years, 
Time, one now and forevermore, 

A granite sea without a shore. 

Days, hours, are for who hopes or fears. 
Now nothing withdraws, nothing nears. 


As tall as pride, as your pride is tall! 
Yet you willed this wall’s division, so I 
Have at least your denial until I die. 
I crouch companioned by a wall 

As time as long, as pride as tall. 


Muna LEE. 
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Sociology 
“Al Gave Me All He Had” 


Joun WILTBYE 


N the days of my youth there was a merry little ditty 

about Miss Flora McFlimsey. (Ask grandpa about it; 
he knows.) The tune was not much, but the moral was 
weighty. Flora was always complaining that she had 
nothing to wear, although the big walnut wardrobe was 
bulging with laces and fichu and tulle, and all manner of 
gored tapestries and crinolines. 7 

Flora was not insane. She was simply discontented, 
and she was discontented because she had never been 
taught by poverty to appreciate what she had. 

Have you a little Flora in your house? Many Ameri- 
can homes have. Today it happens to be literally true 
that she has little to wear, and she wears it; but that 
does not bring the wrinkles of discontent to her young 
brow. Flora is not satisfied. She forgets what she has 
and yearns for what she cannot have. She casts an evil 
look on the Ford because it is not a Daimler, but just 
a good old horse. She has nearly wrecked the textile 
industries in New England because she will not wear 
cotton and lisle, but must have silk. On the other hand, 
she helps to spend some hundreds of millions every year, 
thereby keeping the manufacturers of paints, powders, 
lip-sticks, and the stuff that puts beads on your eye-lashes, 
out of the poor house. 

She has many expenses, has Flora, too many to get 
married, or to stay married in peace. She hasn’t a thing 
to wear. If she marries, the clothes question will become 
acute. Funds may have to be diverted, possibly for such 
novelties as cradles and spinach. So today, Flora either 
does not marry, or stay married. The root of the evil, 
she complains, is lack of money. She never thinks it 
may be possible that the real root is lack of appreciation 
of what she has. Perhaps her young hero has been 
brought up on the same philosophy. If so, he will soon 
be appalled by the tantaene irae, the sputtering volcano 
of wrath that is his erstwhile little darling. And Flora, 
meditating upon her wrongs, will shortly think of getting 
a job, or of going back to mother. 

This doleful but not unusual picture was suggested to 
me by Zoe Beckley’s clever interview with Mrs. Alfred 
E. Smith, published in the New York World for July 
22. Mrs. Smith is no Flora McFlimsey, and never was, 
even in the days of the back tenement on Oliver Street, 
where, twenty-eight years ago, she and the present Gov- 
ernor of New York began to make a home. It is trite 
to say that they began in poverty; trite and untrue. In 
youth, health, courage, and a love that is above rubies 
and diamonds, they were rich beyond the dreams of opu- 
lence. Theirs was a love that shows itself in forgetful- 
ness of self, in perfect confidence; that can put up with 
the pitiful little expedients of want, for everything that 

comes is made beautiful and bright as long as they have 
each other. And because it was genuine this love made 
itself manifest in works. 

Here, then is a recipe for happiness, gleaned from Miss 
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Beckley’s interview, which I commend to all young folks Education 


beginning to lay the foundation of a home. I shall request 
the obliging linotyper to shift a gear and use small caps. 
Referring to the financial plans of the house on Oliver 
Street, Mrs. Smith says very simply: 

“ AL GAVE ME ALL HE HAD.” 

It does not make much difference how much Al or 
any other young husband has in his weekly pay envelope. 
In those days Al brought home $18.75 every Saturday 
night. ‘I don’t remember ever having any terrible money 
troubles,” reports Mrs. Smith in 1928. 

Of course not. When that stipend of $18.75 was handed 
over to her, something went with it. Let us see what that 
something was. 

First, the one thing absolutely essential to a budget—a 
fair knowledge of one’s income. Remember what Mr. 
Micawber said on this point? Income, one pound and 
outgo a penny more: misery. Income one pound, outgo 
a penny less: happiness. You know where you are. You 
can calculate, and put a few pennies every Saturday in 
the old sock. You won’t make foolish expenditures. You 
won't mortgage your future by buying things you don’t 
need on the deferred-payment plan, whigh is another 
name for a slow, long march to the scaffold. And the 
noose never fails. 

A household without a budget is worse than a ship 
without a rudder. When the rudder slips off the captain 
and the crew know it. They are conscious of a want. But 
a household without a budget thinks—until the rocks are 
reached—that it has discovered how to eat one’s cake and 
still have it. 

Let me repeat. When Al gave Mrs. Al that $18.75 
every Saturday evening, he literally gave that lady all that 
he had. 

For love went with it (allow me to reach for my 
handkerchief!) and confidence. 

Lots of men say that they love their wives to dis- 
traction, but they never get so crazy that they allow their 
wives to plan and control the household expenses. Fewer 
fall into that extreme of mania which impels them to 
turn over to the wife all their income. They love, but 
within limits, for along with the love, confidence and 
trust fail to run. 

Any man who gives his wife all that he has, whether it 
be $5 per week, or $500, lays the foundation of a happy 
and enduring home. They will get along. Of that there 
need be no fear, A million dollars paid down on the 
wedding day can wreck any marriage. No marriage can 
be wrecked when on the wedding day, and thereafter, the 
young couple are rich in love and trust and confidence. 
For loye can make a hovel into something infinitely finer 
than a palace. 

It makes a home—always. 

I take for granted that the lady is not another Flora 
McFlimsey, a rag and a bone and a hank of hair. If 
she is, her Al had better begin to study the life and works 
of Job. 

She must not be a mere member of the well-known 
female sex. She must be a woman. 

Then Al can safely give her all he has. 


“Seek Ye First the Kingdom of God” 
Pierre J. Marigue, Pd.D., Ph.D. 
EST the citation mislead, let me at once make clear 

~ that I have not the least intention of delivering a 
sermon, for the very simple and most obvious of reasons, 
that I feel perfectly unequal to, and unqualified for the 
task. My purpose is the more modest one of expressing 
a few thoughts suggested by a recent examination for 
prospective elementary-school teachers in one of our 
eastern cities. More specific information as to time and 
place would be irrelevant, since this particular examina- 
tion was, in all essentials, I am told, similar to a host 
of others throughout the land. 

It was the usual teachers’ test on the common elemen- 
tary-school branches, methodology, history and principles 
of education, psychology and classroom management. It 
impressed me as an uncommonly searching test, but what 
set me thinking was not so much the “ stiffness” of the 
paper, as the trend of its psychological section consisting 
of some two-score questions on various tests and “ I. Q’s.,” 
indexes, glandular activity, defective eyesight, defective 
hearing and teeth, transfer of training, day-dreaming, etc. 
The nature of the questions made it clear on what psy- 
chological diet the candidates should be ied in order to 
pass the examinations. Had there remained any doubt 
on that point it would have been removed by one of the 
questions in the series, directing the candidate to mention 
the author of a textbook on psychology which is now 
rather popular with teachers and students. It is a volume 
of five hundred-odd pages, two-fifths of which deal with 
the learning process, the rest being devoted to a con- 
sideration of measurements, the emotions, instincts, and 
the physiological mechanism of human life. I should not 
forget a few highly suggestive and interesting paragraphs 
on “rat behavior,” though I must confess I am still at 
a loss to discover what a rat has to do in classroom work, 
beyond disturbing its routine or perhaps scaring the young 
lady at the desk out of her wits. None the less the book 
is acknowledged as one of the best specimens of its kind, 
a clear, practical exposition of what nowadays goes by 
the name of scientific, or experimental, or physiological, 
psychology for the use of teachers. What all this means, 
I will try to make clear to the uninitiated with a brief 
summary of the chapter on the emotions which seems to 
me typical of the volume. 

“Emotion,” the author tells us, “ is a complex of sensa- 
tions, resulting from a rather profound and widespread 
bodily response (to a stimulus) and involving particularly 
the visceral and glandular mechanism.” It is the so- 
called James-Jange theory, the physiological explanation 
of emotions. The bodily expression is the cause of the 
emotion, the latter is not the cause of the bodily expres- 
sion; a boy is frightened because he runs away, he does 
not run away because he is frightened. All through the 
chapter emotion is treated in the same vein. There is now 
and then a reference to “ consciousness,” even an occa- 
sional admission that there are other components of 
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emotion besides sensations and bodily changes such as 
“memories, anticipations, ideals of all kinds,” but there 
the admission stops. It is evident, though not stated in 
so many words by the author, that for him the essential 
factor in emotion is the organic element, i.e., its outward 
expression, the bodily changes which accompany it, their 
neural control, their influence upon health and activity. 

Such, at least it seems to me, is the impression that 
the casual reader is bound to gather from the chapter 
as a whole, and particularly from the writer’s constant 
appeal to the animal world to illustrate his points. Thus, 
we are told to consider the display of teeth and other 
angry expressions, along with hissing, growling, barking, 
etc., as instinctive forms of “ bluffing”; we are advised 
to behold the transformation in size and ferociousness 
of angry cats, and to watch in their stomachs the effects 
of anger upon the digestive process. 

It used to be the proud boast of science that it deals 
only with realities. Has science given up this claim? If 
not, where, in the name of all that is scientific, shaH we 
find around us the human exemplars of that kind of 
psychology? And since it has been concocted for the 
benefit of the teacher, what inspiration for her work, one 
wonders, what sympathy for her class, will come to her, 
from the assimilation of that “ scientific” stuff? No sane 
person, of course, would deny that there are organic 
changes involved in emotion, some slight, some very 
marked ; that body and soul constantly act and react upon 
each other. Sadness, gloom may lead to illness, just as 
a bad digestion may be the cause of a gloomy disposi- 
tion. But it is one thing to recognize this mutual inter- 
dependence of body and soul, and quite another to assign 
to emotions their proper causes and real positions in 
human life. To see, to hear, to feel the pangs of hunger, 
or the need of sleep, or the pain of a wound, are all facts 
of the same order, manifestations of the same type of 
life. The joy of the scientist who has just made a dis- 
covery, love of parents, love of country, devotion, heroism, 
are facts of a different order, of another type of life. 
Language, common everyday language, the expression 
of the experience, wisdom, common sense of the race, tells 
us that much. It calls the first facts sensations, and 
the second facts sentiments; and a little introspective 
analysis will reveal a number of other interesting and 
related facts—this, amongst others, that sensations are 
commonly at the origin of our sentiments. I admire a 
masterpiece of sculpture when I see it. A cat may see it 
as I do, but there its experience will stop because it lacks 
the something which is responsible for admiration: the 
ability to discern order, harmony, truth to life. 

Education has received and will, I hope, continue to 
receive much valuable aid from science, but teachers, I 
fear, have been led to expect too much from science, par- 
ticularly from psychology and its laboratories. Knowl- 
edge of self and other selves is of course, one of the 
essential prerequisites of pedagogical wisdom, but a real, 
practical knowledge of human nature is obtained not so 
much from textbooks and laboratories as from an actual 
observation of its workings in the concrete, either in one’s 
self or in others. I would even venture to say that the 
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young religiqus novice acquires a better working knowl- 
edge of psychology in one month of daily spiritual exer- 
cises than he would in a year of scientific studies. Barring 
its metaphysics, all that psychology can do for the teacher 
is to classify, to systematize the results of observation; it 
is informative, an appeal to the intellect; it cannot, of 
itself, move the heart, or arouse sympathy, the key to 
a genuine educational psychology. ‘“ What would you have 
me teach this young man?” Socrates is reported as saying. 
“He does not like me.” But scientific psychology has 
at least another, even more serious drawback: its inability 
to supply the teacher with an ideal. 

: It is sometimes claimed (writes Professor Claparéde) that 
Science can provide an ideal. That is an error and we should 
be convinced of it. Science explains the course of phenomena, 
but it never ordains that they should follow one course rather 
than another. Chemistry informs us of the explosive force of 
dynamite but it does not tell us what use we should make of that 
force; whether, we should use it in blowing up a mine or a reign- 
ing head. Physiology tells us of the effects of morphine but 
does not say whether it should be’ used to relieve or kill the 
patient; it will merely tell us: “If your intention is to relieve 
take such a dose, if you wish to kill go up to such a one.” And 
that is all; Ofice its prescription has been given it disinterests 
itself of the use we make of it. (Claparéde, Ed., “ Psychologie 
de l’Enfant,” pr 106.) 

Coming from one of the protagonists of “ scientific’ 
psychology and “ scientific education ” this pronouncement 
is worth keeping in mind, not only for what appears on 
its surface but also for its implications, for example, that 
science should give up the attempt to foist upon us a 
“ scientific ” code of morality. 

If you are looking for a true, a human account of 
human behavior, seek it not in textbooks on psychology 
but rather in the great literary masterpieces of the race. 
It is there, in the study of that ever-youthful, ever-in- 
spiring literature that the teacher will learn (if through 
books he must learn his psychology), the workings of 
human nature—its loves and hates, its ideals and as- 
pirations, the mainsprings of human life, whether it be 
common place, or the life of the hero or that of the 
criminal. I said “if through books the teacher must learn 
his psychology” because the source of sources for a 
knowledge of human nature and the road to its improve- 
ment, is the study of self. Not a very new discovery this. 
For such, I take it, was the purpose of the advice of old 
Pythagoras to his disciples, that they should, at the close 
of every day, examine themselves on these three points: 
What did Ido? How did I do it? What did I fail to do? 
But there is a type of literature, which, in my belief, 
can not be too strongly recommended to all students of 
psychology: I mean the lives of the Saints and the works 
of the great ascetics and mystics. 

Has it ever occurred to writers of text-books on educa- 
tional psychology that the three great masterpieces in 
their own subject appeared centuries ago? I refer to 
“The Imitation of Christ,” “The Spiritual Exercises ” 
and “The Introduction to the Devout Life.” Neither 
Thomas a Kempis, of course, nor St. Ignatius nor St. 
Francis is interested in transfer of training, or in I. Q’s. 
Their only concern is to make men better; their psychol- 
ogy of the active type; it is founded upon the assump- 
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tion that he who has rooted out a single little bad habit, 
or has succeeded in curbing one little passion, has, indeed, 
gone a long way on the road to knowledge and improve- 
ment of self. But the secret lies elsewhere, the real secret 
of the wonders wrought in the minds and the hearts of 
millions of men and women by those wonderful treatises 
on educational psychology; it is to be sought in the source 
of their inspiration, in that admirable summing up of 
all wisdom “ Seek ye first the kingdom of God.” 


With Scrip and Staff 


HATEVER fault may be found with the fam- 

ous Bishop Barnes of Birmingham, no one can 
grudge him the merit of providing a little free 
entertainment to the world at large, which enjoys hearing 
of some one who raises an issue and is the occasion of 
a demonstration. The Canon who stopped the Bishop’s 
discourse at the very mouth of the pulpit, so to speak, has 
become historic together with the silenced prelate. 

From even so remote a place as Chile came a request 
for more details as to the Bishop’s “ Gorilla Sermon,” the 
incident in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Prayer-Book con- 
troversy, and other kindred matters. The inquirer, Mr. 
Ricardo Cox Mendez, is editor of the Diario Ilustrado, of 
Santiago. For, as Mr. Cox Mendez remarked in his 
letter of March 28, this year, to the Bishop, there was 
danger that some inexactitude might have crept into the 
reports that had reached Chile. 

The Bishop replied as follows: 

Bishop’s Croft, 

Harborne, 

Birmingham. 

April 23, 1928. 
My dear Sir, 

I thank you for kindly sending me a copy of E/ Diario Ilustrado 
together with your letter. It interests me that the protest in 
St. Paul’s and my subsequent correspondence with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury should have been deemed of sufficient importance 
to receive comment in a Chilean newspaper. For an Englishman 
accustomed to regard the Roman Catholic Church as an unre- 
formed and therefore defective type of Christianity, the attitude 
of your article is somewhat amusing. My own desire, as you will 
have realised, is to link the Christian faith to the outlook on the 
Universe created by modern science. I therefore, take the Refor- 
mation as a starting point, and from the reformulation of religion 
established then try to work at the new reformulation necessary 
in our own age. Your article does not indicate that the need 
of such progressive development is recognized in Chile: perhaps, 
however, your newspaper merely represents uninstructed religious 
enthusiasm. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) E. W. BrrMIncHAM. 

Signor Ricardo 

Cox Mendez. 


If Chilean religion was annoying to the Bishop, it 
was also natural that the Chilean editor felt annoyed at 
being annoying. In his own reply, then, Mr. Cox ex- 
plained that his amusement at the scene in the Cathedral 
had nothing to do with his particular type of Christianity, 
and continued : 


You think that Roman Catholicism is a defective form of 
Christianity, because it has not been “reformed.” The quality 
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of the tree, Right Rev. Sir, is known by its fruit. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them” (Matth. vii, 16). 

A form of Christianity which has produced a multitude of 
virtues and saints in the world seems to be neither defective nor 
to require any kind of reform whatsoever. It may even be 
affirmed, history in hand, that any reform introduced into Chris- 
tianity by the hand of man causes Christianity to lose a part of 
its moral efficacy. 

You would have religious doctrine changed altogether to the 
doctrines of modern science. You are, from what I can gather, 
a scientist. Scientism, respected Bishop, has quite gone out of 
fashion amongst us. As to Darwinism, concerning which you 
seem to be at sea, it has for many years been relegated to our 
museum of antiquities. 

In matters scientific we Chileans follow the fashion and are 
up to date. I have the pleasure of forwarding you by this same 
mail a pamphlet with my signature, in which I have dealt thor- 
oughly with this grave matter. You may see that the seventy- 
four members of the French Academy of Science unanimously 
declared in 1926 that modern science has no right whatever to 
limit or direct religious doctrine. 

Your Lordship is not satisfied with the so-called Reformation 
of the sixteenth century, and I agree with you that you have good 
reason to be dissatisfied; and you would have Christianity con- 
demned to a permanent process of reform. My modest opinion, 
always supported by history, is that the more the Religion founded 
by Jesus Christ is reformed by men or by women of doubtful 
virtue and lacking in purity, as has happened in your country, 
the less efficacious that religion becomes for alleviating and 
healing the moral maladies of mankind. 

Compare the private life of St. Bernard, of St. Francis of 
Assisi, or St. Elizabeth of Hungary, unreformed Christians, with 
Luther, Zwingli or Elizabeth of England, “reformed” Chris- 
tians. . 

In fine, you believe that the E/ Diario Ilustrado or its editors 
represent only a religious enthusiasm bereft of instruction. Be- 
lieve me, Lord Bishop, that the experience which I gained during 
several months in England in 1915 and again in 1920, entitle me 
to believe that the average man met with in your country is 
not better instructed than the average man in Chile; perhaps the 
Chilean could give your Englishman some odds. 

The clergy there are, in general, more cultured than the layman, 
as is the case also here. Well, at Westminster Abbey one De- 
cember day in 1915, I got into conversation with an Anglican 
clergyman of the Abbey staff. I, a Chilean layman, was able to 
make myself understood in English, whereas he was incapable 
of speaking a word in Spanish. 

For a modest sum, this clergyman promised me to copy a long 
Latin inscription engraved on the tomb of Mary Stuart Queen 
of Scots, and to send it to my hotel with its English translation. 
After several days he forwarded me the inscription in Latin to- 
gether with a letter which I have at hand, dated December, 1915, 
in which the following sentence occurs: “I am afraid I am not 
able to translate it for you; it is rather curious Latin.” I, a modest 
Chilean layman, did the work of translation in half-an-hour. 

The clergyman’s name is C ...I1I...P. . . He was then 
a verger of the Abbey; he may today be an Anglican bishop if 
he has improved a little in his Latin. 

I have the honour to remain, 

Right Rev. Lord Bishop, 
Most faithfully yours, 
(Signed) Ricarpo Cox MENDEZ. 


This will warn the unwary to handle cautiously the 
fellow-countrymen of the great O’Higgins. But, at the 
same time, there might be more stimulus for the Abbey 
vergers to delve into the classics if there were more pil- 
grims thither of the Cox Mendez type, and fewer of 
what usually seem to wander abroad. 
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FTER all, even the Bishop, with his zeal for scien- 

tific enlightenment, must admit the need for some 
enthusiasm, if even the best instruction is to take effect. 
It is just the discovery of that fact, Mrs. Rouser recently 
remarked to me, that has helped her so much in her life- 
long task of recalling Mr. Rouser to a sense of the fitness 
of things. 

“Formerly I just used to talk at him,” she explained, 
“ but it was just like calling the puppy when he gets under 
the verandah. The more you shout at him the ‘more he 
sticks where he is; and if you try to coax him out, he 
just grins at you and stays put.” 

“So you have discovered a new method?” I inquired. 

“ Precisely,” said Mrs. Rouser. “ When I wish to have 
a good heart-to-heart talk with him now, I take him in 
the parlor and turn on the radio. Then, when it plays 
specially soft and sweet, one of those string quartettes or 
South Sea moonlight melodies, I take up the principal 
points in our family budget, and the question as to when 
he is going to let Marie use the car.” 

“ And your success?” I naturally asked. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Rouser with a sigh. “ You know 
how Columbus is. His mind always was irrelevant. But 
at least it gets him headed the right way. And it does 
save a reaction.” 

And, since Mr. Rouser has usually another kind of 
saving in view, this may be an even break in the conclusion. 


’ 





Passing from Chile to Peru (Ill.), we find that instruc- 
tion plus enthusiasm was the matter of the eleventh an- 
nual convention of the National Benedictine Educational 
Association of the United States, which was held from 
June 30 to July 2 at St. Bede College, in that city, and 
at this year’s Franciscan Educational Conference, at 
Hinsdale, Ill., which the Pilgrim spoke of last month in 
advance. 

At the Benedictine convention delegates were present 
from the various schools of the American Cassinese Bene- 
dictine Congregation, the Swiss American Congregation 
of Benedictines, and the English Benedictines of America. 
Abbot Ernest Helmstetter, O.S.B., president of the Asso- 
ciation and president of St. Benedict’s Preparatory School, 
Newark, N. J., presided. The last two sessions were given 
over to a religious survey by the committee on the teach- 
ing of religion, and to round table discussions, etc. 

The subject of this year’s Franciscan discussion was 
“ The Study of the Classics.” Papers were read on “ The 
Value of the Classics”; “The Content of the Classical 
Course ”; “ The Methods and Textbooks in the Classical 
Course’; and other kindred subjects. Father Thomas 
Plassmann, O.F.M., D.D., was re-elected President. 
Among the resolutions adopted were the following which 
are of special interest for friends of classical studies: 

The Conference unreservedly and strongly reiterates the reso- 
lution passed in the Second Annual Meeting (1920) and its com- 
plete adherence to the system of education founded on the Classics 
as the basis of all true culture, as against a system of education 
based on the sciences. The former has the sanction not only of 
tradition, but has proved its value throughout the ages; the 


latter, even in this day, is fast losing ground as adequate medium 
for true culture. The mastery of the Classical Languages, Latin 
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and Greek, is the key whereby the treasures of patristic and 
ecclesiastical lore are unlocked, and the most effective training 
to bring the study of Philosophy and Theology to the most suc- 
cessful issue. 

We recommend as the minimum preparation for the teachers 
of the Classical Languages, one-year post-graduate course in the 
Classics at a recognized university, preferably a Catholic univer- 
oe 

Whereas our forefathers have bequeathed to us a rich heritage 
of literary treasures, both in poetry and prose, and whereas 
in pursuing the study of other authors there is danger of losing 
sight of our own masters, we strongly recommend the study 
of the classics of Franciscan literature, in particular the writings 
of Thomas of Celano, O.F.M. 

The Conference rejoices to be informed of the final realization 
of its long-cherished ambition: to initiate the critical edition 
of the works of the Doctor Subtilis et Marianus, Blessed John 
Duns Scotus. We renew our solemn promises of effective co- 
operation in this great undertaking of the Quaracchi scholars, 
and to Friar Edwin of Quaracchi, as representative of the Most 
Rev. Father General, we pledge our staunch and loyal assistance 
in his arduous task of collecting the funds needed towards the 
indispensable enlargement of the centra! home of the Franciscan 
Iterary activity: The Collegio San Bonaventura at Quaracchi. 

In his paper on the “ History of Classical Education in 


the Church, with Special Reference to the Franciscan 
Order,” Father Anscar Zawart, O.M.Cap., pointed out 
how in the later Middle Ages the patristic method of using 
the classics to serve the ends of dogma and apologetics 
changed to one that was exclusively practical and didactic. 
The Doctrinale Puerorum of the Franciscan Minorite 
Alexander of Villedieu was given as the basis of modern 
Latin grammar. 

If visitors to these parts from Chile find any difficulty 
in getting our Latin inscriptions translated, we can safely 
refer them to the Friars for peace of soul. 

THE PILGRIM. 


PERCEPTIONS 


I have seen Christ in children’s eyes, 

In the tears of a woman, 

In the face of my mother, 

In the smile of a girlish nun. 

And once I heard Him in music, 

And once in the sound the sunlight made 

Caressing a white rose. 

But cnce, when the Host was raised at Mass, 

I thought I was at the bottom of Mount Hermon 

And saw far above in the sun 

His white robes and almost His glorified face 

Through the mist of my tears. 

Once in a prison cell I saw the Christ 

Wearing the garb of a murderer 

Condemned to the gallows. 

I saw Him tortured and whipped in a hypocrite’s glance, 
And once on a harlot’s face, when a good woman passed. 
Oh, often on crowded streets I have seen Him, 

Yes, Him, the Ineffable, 

Thousands, thousands of Christs, 

Bearing the crosses of thieves, lechers and fools 
Through long and sweaty centuries— 

Your cross, and my cross, and all crosses; 

And I thought it was night, and I knelt at the base 

Of the Mount of Olives under the grief-smitten stars, 
And then at last I almost understood Gethsemani 
Through the mist of my tears, 


Through the veil of my sins. 
WiLtt1AM THomas WALSH. 
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Donn Byrne: An Appreciation 
ANpDREW E. MALONE 


ORE than six years have passed since Mr. St. John 
Adcock wrote these prophetic words in a book 
entitled “ Gods of Modern Grub Street”: 

I daresay Donn Byrne will laugh to discover that I have put 
him among the gods; he is that sort of man. But it is possible 
for others to know him better than he knows himself. 

Donn Byrne certainly laughed, he was that sort of 
man, but the seven books that he published since the 
words were written more than justified the prophecy. And 
now Donn Byrne, the man who laughed and played with 
all the simplicity of a boy, is dead. He who loved the 
horse met his death in an accident to his motor-car on 
the coast road beyond Bandon in the county of Cork in 
his beloved Ireland. For some years he had been living 
in England, but he was in the habit of spending his holiday 
in Ireland, and for the past two years he had leased Cool- 
maine Castle as a summer residence. 

Last year he had a happy time there entertaining his 
friends from Dublin and elsewhere, as they could be 
induced to join him and his family. But this year he 
has met with an untimely death within a week of his 
arrival in Ireland; indeed, few of his friends even knew 
that he had arrived until they read an account of his 
death in their newspapers. It is a sudden and sad termina- 
tion to a brilliant career; a past of great achievement, and 
a future that seemed to contain all the promise of reaching 
the heights of literary eminence. 

Because his work was first recognized in the United 
States many people believed that he was an American. It 
is true that he was actually born in the city of New York, 
but that was merely accidental because his parents were 
at the time temporarily resident in that city. It is also 
true that the first recognition of his literary distinction 
came from American critics and public. But he came to 
Ireland with his parents when he was but three months 
old, and he lived there continuously until he had reached 
the age of twenty-two years. He was educated in Dublin, 
and he came to love that city with a passion that was 
ardent and enduring; but at bottom he was an Ulster- 
man, born with a deep attachment to his Province, and 
with . thorough knowledge of the Irish language as it 
is spoken in the Antrim Glens. 

Into the forty years of his life, he was born in 1888, 
he had crowded more of life and adventure and literary 
achieveinent than most literary men ever know, even if 
they reach the patriarchical span of three-score-years- 
and-ten. Every continent knew him, and almost every 
country, so that when he described men and places he 
was familiar with what he described. He knew ships 
as few men know them, not as a mere passenger in the 
saloon of an Atlantic liner, but as the man before the 
mast knows his ship, in sail and rope and spar, in fair 
weather and in foul. And he knew horses as only hunts- 
men and jockeys know them because he was a lover of 
horses and an enthusiastic horseman. As an athlete and 
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a boxer he achieved some little distinction in his student 
days in Dublin, and his description of athletic contests 
will be difficult to surpass. It is doubtful if there can 
be found in the English language more vividly moving 
descriptions of a hunt and a horse race than those in 
“Hangman’s House.” The reader will discover them 
to be not so much description as experiences; and to the 
reader of Irish blood there is the added attraction of an 
Irish historical romance written by a master of language 
and an ardent patriot, though, unfortunately, he had not 
the Faith of the Southern Irish. 

Readers of American magazines were the first to be- 
come acquainted with his work. He had returned to the 
United States on the completion of his university studies 
in Dublin and for a short time wrote verses which he 
afterwards said were “the world’s worst.” One of his 
poems, dealing with the earthquake in San Francisco, 
was re-published in Dublin by Arthur Griffith’s paper, the 
United Irishman. Before iong he was making a reputa- 
tion as a writer of excellent short stories, and it was with 
a volume of these that his work first reached book 
form. 

His first full novel “ The Stranger’s Banquet,” met 
with a good reception from the American public, but it 
was with “ The Wind Bloweth,” “ Messer Marco Polo,” 
and “The Foolish Matrons,” that his reputation was 
made. These were all written and first published in 
America, and the American critics and public knew how 
to appreciate them. “The Foolish Matrons” may be 
roughly described as a war-novel, and it enjoyed such 
a vogue in America that the name of Donn Byrne began 
to be heard in literary circles in London. In the United 
States edition after edition of the book was eagerly 
bought up, and soon it began to be whispered in that 
childishly American way of measuring everything by 
money standards that its author was making $30,000 a 
year. 

England then harkened to the American reputation, 
and in 1921, “ Messer Marco Polo” was published in 
London. It met with an enthusiastic reception from the 
London critics, and soon the reading’ public of England 
and Ireland was thoroughly engrossed in this very de- 
lightful story. 

In this book the story of the Venetian adventurer is 
told by an Ulster shanachie with a beauty of language, a 
charm, and a simplicity, that are engaging from the very 
first word. Different critics tried to define its quality 
by calling it fascinating, fantastic, clever, witty, strangely 
beautiful, a thing for laughter and tears: and they were 
all right, because all these qualities are in the little book. 
“Messer Marco Polo” glows with the personality of its 
author; it is not written in the manner of any school, 
least of all is it “ modern,” but it is filled with an eager, 
vital, human feeling, as if the author had magically dis- 
tilled himself into it and were actually talking from its 
pages. 

“The Wind Bloweth,” published in London in 1922, 
is even more fascinating to an Irish reader, inasmuch as 
it relates the adventures of Shane Campbell, from County 
Antrim, in his dealings with the world at large. Nothing 
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could be more convincingly fascinating than the early 
chapters telling how the boy Shane gets a holiday on 
his thirteenth birthday and goes alone into the Antrim 
hills to see the Dancing Town in the haze over the swirl- 
ing Waters of Moyle. From the peaceful fantasy of 
these hills Shane goes to sea to encounter hardship and 
danger, romance and disillusion, and not until his hair 
is graying does he reach true romance and ideal happiness 
back again in his Antrim Hills. Travel with Shane and 
look through the eyes of Donn Byrne at the city of Mar- 
seilles : 

Obvious and drowsy it might seem, but once he went ashore 
the swarming, teeming life of it struck Shane like a current of 
air. Along the quays, along the Cannebiére, was a riot of color 
and nationality unbelievable from aboard ship. Here were Turks, 
dignified and shy. 
Livornians, vivacious, vindictive. Here were Moors, here were 
Algerians, black African folk, sneering, inimical. Here were 
Spaniards, with their walk like a horse’s lope. Here were 
French business men, very important. Here were Provencals, 
cheery, short, tubby, excitable, olive-colored, black-bearded, call- 
ing to one another in the /angue d’oc of the troubadours, Te, mon 
bon! Commoun as? Quezaco? 

Of the two recently deceased writers who have described 
Marseilles in their novels, Joseph Conrad and Donn Byrne, 
there are few critics who will withhold the palm from 
the Irishman. He has made the city live in his pages; 
and then there is in the same book the wonderful wrest- 
ling match between Shane Campbell and the famous, 
much-feared Wrestler of Aleppo! 

To the mind of at least one reader, Donn Byrne’s two 
great books are “ The Wind Bloweth” and “ Hangman’s 
House.” Both are, in a sense, Irish stories in as much 
as their heroes are Irish, and much of the action is located 
in Ireland. “ Hangman’s House” is a romance of the 
Ireland of today written with a fervor, and in a style, that 
no other contemporary Irish writer has yet achieved. It 
must be read, it cannot be summarized; glamor and color 
cannot be conveyed in summary of a mere plot. In the 
book Ireland lives as it lives in no other contemporary 
novel, Then, there is “ Blind Raftery,” published in 1925 
shortly before “An Untitled Story.” In one book will 
be found the blind poet Rafter in old Connacht, and in 
the other will be found the city and county of Dublin 
as they are in no other book. In these two books people 
of Irish blood or sympathies will find romance, as will 
others find a literary charm unmatched by any other con- 
temporary writer of English. In the volume of short 
stories, “ Changeling,” which was published in London in 
1924, are some of the finest short stories of the present 
century. Some of these stories have become widely 
known to frequenters of the cinema, but all should be 
read as the work of a master of the craft of the short 
story. 

In fine, there has met his death on that rocky coast 
road of the county Cork, Ireland, an artist of the greatest 
distinction, one who was destined to bring much glory 
upon his country, and one who has enriched contemporary 
literature in English with some of the finest romances 
that have been written during the present century. His 
tragic and untimely death has deprived the world of letters 
of one of its masters. 
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REVIEWS 


Lectures Delivered at the Geneva 
Oxford Uni- 


The Problems of Peace. 
Institute of International Relations. New York: 
versity Press. $3.50. 

The course of lectures given each year during the month of 
August at Geneva, offers abundant information as to the working 
and the ideals of the League of Nations, which is aptly defined 
by Mr. Alfred Zimmern as “the maximum of cooperation between 
governments at any given moment.” The present symposium makes 
agreeable reading, especially as the lecturers, besides being special- 
ists in their own fields, were also alive to the need of making 
their matter acceptable to a critical audience. The exposition of 
the workings of the International Labor Organization, by Mr. 
W. J. Ellison and Mr. E. J. Phelan, is particularly interesting 
from the standpoint of achievement, showing the degree of effec- 
tiveness with which that generation is able to secure the actual 
putting into force of the various labor conventions that it recom- 
mends. Perhaps the principal surprise that the book will contain 
to most of us will be the extraordinary part that has been played 
by “American example, American initiative, American persever- 
ance, and American ingenuity in the substitution of judicial settle- 
ment for the brutal arbitrament of war.” Needless to say, these 
points are brought out with abundant historical examples by 
Dr. James Brown Scott, whose lecture on “ The Judicial Settlement 
of International Disputes” appears to be the most solid contribu- 
tion to the series. Dr. Scott, here, as elsewhere, traces back 
the origin of modern international law to Francisco de Vitoria, 
“the great and good Father Francis, Dominican and Spaniard,” in 
whose opinion “ there is a single and only just cause of commenc- 
ing war, namely, a wrong received,” over which, however, inter- 
national justice can assume jurisdiction. Oddly enough, the clear- 
est exposition of the contrast between the modern idea of State 
autocracy and the ancient Catholic idea of a State subordinate to 
the moral law and the dictates of conscience is given by Mr. Harold 
Laski, who treats of “International Government and State Sov- 
ereignty,” with the odds a hundred to one against State Sov- 
ereignty. He roundly scouts the assumptions of the all-powerful 
State. Deprived however of any substitute for the system ot 
Christian ethics which he seems to look upon merely as a happy 
dream of early days, Mr. Laski soon arrives at practical diffi- 
culties in his international constructions, which his hearers evidently 
enjoyed pointing out. One feels at times a certain floundering of 
clever, kindly and well-disposed minds, notably handicapped by 
an absence of those principles drawn from Faith which would 
correlate their efforts towards an attainable goal, and knit into 


a harmonious whole the loose ends of their discussions. 
j.. 1. F. 





English Literature. By Brorner Leo. Boston: Ginn and 
Company. $2.00. 

Many of the characteristics of the typical textbook of English 
Literature are lacking in this volume. There are no review 
questions nor guiding questions, no discussion topics nor sug- 
gestive counsels nor statistical tables appended to each chapter 
or chapter division. There is no assumption that the literature 
teacher is an automaton or a phonograph record. There is a 
complete absence of formula and mechanics in the treatment of 
authors and books. In a word, this textbook is utterly lacking 
in those dry-as-dust qualities which have heretofore been thought 
absolutely necessary in textbooks. For all of which lacks, we 
are grateful. As Brother Leo remarks so wisely, “the teacher 
is the decisive factor in the teaching process.” As other textbook 
makers seem to believe, the teacher must be ruled by the text and 
must be told by the text what to say and what to do. This is 
a volume for the live and the quick teacher, not a dead formulary 
for the dull and uninspired pedagogue, who was originally a slave 
and in many ways is still slavish. The outstanding merit of 
this textbook is its inspiration. It arouses an interest in the 
English course, from this interest it creates a desire to know 
more about the men who wrote books and about the books they 
wrote, and having provoked this desire it begets a strong love 
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for the best literature of the ages and of our age. Brother Leo 
has not divided his treatment of the authors into formularized 
columns; he does not begin with the author’s birth and conclude 
with his death, name his significance and label his historical back- 
ground, in the scientific method of a butcher’s bill. Rather, he 
discourses lightly and agreeably about the author in question, 
omitting, however, nothing that is essential to the understanding 
of the subject. In his style and expression, he himself may well 
be used as a classroom model of fine literature. His criticisms 
are incisive and his judgments of relative values are sane am 
dependable. The preliminary chapters, “ The Study of Literature” 
‘and “An Airplane Survey,” are as splendid an introduction to 
English Literature as we have seen in any manual. The treat- 
ment is Catholic, remarkably Catholic. This is apparent not so 
much from the authors included or the space accorded to these 
authors, since the subject is English Literature and not Catholic 
English Literature, but in the Catholic philosophy that is used 
as a norm for measuring the authors whatsoever be their re- 
ligious beliefs. With Brother Leo’s volume, and George Shuster’s 
recent textbook, there is no excuse for our Catholic schools and 
colleges using texts by non-Catholic authors. | Fe Se 6 





Five Centuries of Religion. Volume II. The Friars and the 
Dead Weight of Tradition, 1200-1400 A.D. By G. G. CouLton. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $12.50. 

The first of this projected four-volume work was published 
some eight years ago. The present volume has the virtues and 
the faults of its predecessor. Certainly it manifests scholarship 
and extensive research. The statements of the author are for 
the most part authenticated in detail, and accurate, and in sup 
port of his various assertions he makes frequent appeal to the 
monastic records and writings. Dr. Coulton’s thesis is that after 
the year 1200 Religion had become capitalistic; that the abbot 
was a baron, the monk a squire, and both had lost touch and 
sympathy with the common folk. This is the external cause ot 
the monastic decay. From within, lax discipline, neglect of 
spiritual exercises, unfitness of superiors, disregard of the law 
of clausura, and the personal immorality of the Religious, were 
gnawing at Religion’s vitality. On the evidence as it is pre- 
sented, the monasteries must be said to have fallen on bad ways 
after the thirteenth century. However, the picture is a thoroughly 
one-sided one. Granted there were abuses in the monasteries, the 
conclusion is not valid that therefore the Orders were decadent. 
Because Popes and Religious superiors exhorted their monks to 
avoid excesses and to live as became their calling, it does not 
follow that actually they were not doing so, any more than it 
might follow today that seminarians and Religious were mostly 
vicious because retreats and exhortations given them stress the 
faults of the few as a warning for others. There is another 
chapter to the history of the monasteries of the Middle Ages 
which the author has neglected. It is the chapter of achievement 
for God and religion and civilization; the story of the saints and 
mystics and scholars who peopled the monasteries and made them 
glorious. Though Dr. Coulton professes to admit this, its details 
are left entirely untold or in the background. Indeed the evi- 
dence of those who praise the virtues of the monks is fre- 


quently discounted as enthusiastic or altogether disregarded. 
W.L L. 





The Gateway to American History. By RANpotpH G. ADAMS. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. $3.00. 

The United States of America. By Apert Perry BRrIGHAM. 
New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch. $3.00. 

The fascination which history has for most people becomes doubly 
intense in the reading of their own country’s life-story. Consider- 
able clisappoirtment sometimes attaches to the fact that we have 
so little visual record of those stirring times. If we could only 
bring a “movie” camera back with us into the past; or rather, 
if only someone had done so before us! Randolph G. Adams 
does the next best thing. His collection of rare old engravings 
gives us a pictorial record of the period of discovery and explora- 
tion. Artists contemporary with the great discoverers have left 
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us many pen-sketches. Quaint, often distorted, they portray the 
men and the ships and the warfare of that day. The text accom- 
panying the illustrations is an adaptation of lectures. It bears 
marks of this first use, and though simple and most entertaining 
would profit from a literary recasting. Nearly every element of 
our national life is treated in Professor Brigham’s volume. With 
unusual success does he link maps, graphs and statistics with a 
clear easy-flowing narrative. Much of the material he has used 
in lectures to the School of Geography at Oxford University. 
From the effort to explain the United States: geography; popula- 
tion; development; industrial, agricultural, and social, to those 
abroad has resulted a splendid source of information for the student 
at home. The simple narrative of our vast underground wealth, 
our great tracts of mountain and forest lands reserved under 
the name of National Parks, our unbelievable growth in industry 
“lays flattering unction to the soul” of every American. In 
the chapter, “ Traditions and Language” of the American people, 
the author accepts the view that commits “full control of the 
activities of the nation, both intellectual and material” into the hands 
of the “descendants of the Puritans.” Here statistics, experts 
and perhaps his own anxiety to have it so have completely be- 
guiled him. E. P. M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Books To Be Loved.—It is as a professor rather than a 
novelist that John Erskine writes “ The Delight of Great Books” 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50). The two Erskines are not totally dis- 
tinct; they are both clever and witty; they are both ingenious in 
interpreting old romance and ancient thought in modern termi- 
nology and sentiment. But the professor is more conservative and 
the novelist is more cynical, the professor attempts to inspire 
while the novelist seems intent on demoralizing. There is real 
enthusiasm in this volume of essays, though the enthusiasms are 
not always founded on solid values, particularly in the opening 
essay on reading. However, this essay is only partly unacceptable 
while the remaining essays are decidedly most acceptable. Mr. 
Erskine singles out a dozen of the famous classics in the English 
tradition and tells their story in his own language, with his own 
interpretations and explanations. He shows a real intuition in his 
treatment of the “Canterbury Tales,” the first of his selections, 
and a fine understanding of Shakespeare and Milton and Scott, 
and even of Shaw and the modern Irish poets. Throughout the 
collection there is a graceful mingling of scholarship and popular 
expression. Julius Caesar was a little boy. C. Lewis Hind 
wished devotedly to prepare a list of books suitable to Julius 
when he should be growing up to be a man. He asked for sug- 
gestions from the readers of the Daily Chronicle, and with their 
assistance he compiled “100 Best Books” (Putnam. $2.00). The 
books are divided into ten departments, biography, essays, fiction 
and so on. While a number of the books listed would be con- 
sidered acceptable and necessary for the cultural development of 
a Catholic Julius Caesar, some of them are clearly unsuitable, 
Darwin, for example, and Gibbons, and Huxley and Spencer. On 
pages facing each other, Mr. Hind has furnished a brief biography 
of the author and a quotation from his writings. 





Spiritual Helps.-—There is great inspirational value in the 
radio talks of the Rev. Nicholas J. Kremer which have found 
their way into print under the catchy title of “Electrons of 
Inspiration” (Mission Press, Society of the Divine Word, Techny, 
Ill. $1.25). The lectures here reproduced attained a wide popu- 
larity on account of the practical subjects treated as well as for 
the pleasing, familiar, good-humored style in which the author 
presents a sound Catholic philosophy of life and conduct. There 
is a freshness of treatment for such topics as “ Will-power,” 
“ Self-control,” “Temper” and other familiar subjects that gives 
a reason for the popularity of “Father Nick’s” Christian Family 
Hour Talks. The appearance of this first volume is a slight 
compensation for those who unfortunately missed these “ Radio 
Gems.” 

In order to promote among the Catholic laity a more frequent 
and diligent reading of the Gospel narrative, the Rev. F. J. 
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Remler, C.M., has arranged “ The Gospel for the Laity” (Herder. 
$2.00). The author has grouped his various selections around 
the all important topic of Eternal Salvation. In fourteen chapters 
and a number of subdivisions this subject is developed, and various 
passages bearing on the several points are quoted. This treat- 
ment justifies the sub-title of the volume, “ Jesus, the Teacher 
of Eternal Salvation.” The book should prove interesting and 
instructive not only for the laity but for priests and Religiou. 
as well. 

The series of articles gathered together by the Rev. Louis J. Nau 
in his little booklet “ Mary, Mediatrix” (Pustet. 50c.) gives a 
terse and clear explanation of this title of the Blessed Virgin. The 
author’s scholarly proof of the doctrine underlying this consoling 
office of our Blessed Mother makes of his booklet something of 
more lasting value than a purely devotional work. 

Besides being an aid to the easier conduct of the Holy Hour 
for Priests, “Adoration” (Benziger. $3.00) will prove most 
suitable for the private devotions of Religious and the laity. The 
author, the Rev. Frederick A. Reuter, has arranged this series 
of readings, prayers and hymns to follow the ecclesiastical year. 
Together with a liturgical subject of meditation there is a short 
sketch of the life of some saint for the last week of every month. 
The completeness, thoroughness and practical arrangement of the 
volume have been made more attractive by the full cooperation 


of the publishers. 





School Texts.—The excellent series of “ Misericordia Readers” 
(Rand McNally) has added the Fourth Reader to its list. This 
volume maintains the same high standard as its predecessors. Its 
Catholic spirit, literary tone and scientific method should gain a 
prominent place for it in Catholic elementary schools—For the 
seventh and eighth grades Helen Rand has prepared two booklets 
of drill exercises on the principles of English grammar called 
“ Better Sentence Builders” (Scott, Foreman. 24c. each). These 
exercises transform grammar from mere abstract rules into an 
interesting part of the day’s work and play.—“ The Wisely-Gifford 
Standardized English Exercises” (Allyn & Bacon) offer thirty 
tests of the students knowledge of formal grammar. A stencil 
to aid the teacher in the work of correction and rating is a rather 
unique feature of these drills—The swing of the pendulum back 
to the study of formal grammar has brought with it the carefully 
prepared text by J. C. Tressler “Grammar in Action” (Heath). 
True to its name, the text has a maximum of examples and 
practice in functional grammar and a minimum of theory and rules. 
—A very handy book of reference for the teacher of grammar is 
“Pitfalls in English” (Putnam). As its name indicates, this 
compact little book points out words and phrases which some- 
times cause doubt and confusion as to their proper use.—The need 
of interpreting the modern junior high school is felt and supplied 
by Harold L. Holbrook and A. Laura McGregor in “ Our Junior 
High School” (Allyn & Bacon). This book gives a series of 
lessons planned for guidance purposes and designed to bring boys 
and girls a clearer understanding of their daily experience—A 
three-book series of English composition by Claudia E. Crumpton 
and James F. Hosic gives a well-planned course in “Junior High 
School English.” (American Book Co.). Definite goals for 
accomplishment are furnished in this series, and these goals are 
arranged in a steady progression from year to year. 

The Rev. Francis S. Betten, S.J., has just published a new text, 
“ Ancient and Medieval History” (Allyn & Bacon). It has all 
the attractive features of his previous books which are so justly 
appreciated by Catholic teachers. This text, which is intended 
to cover the work of one-half year, is based on a division of 
history different from that used heretofore—Homer Foster, of 
Anaheim (Calif.) High School, has prepared a small booklet, 
“Helps to the Study of World History, and the History of the 
Modern World” (Heath).—“ The Ancient World and its Legacy 
to Us.” (Oxford University Press: American Branch. $1.50) is by 
A. W. F. Blunt. He traces our modern culture to its fountain head, 
and tells with refreshing directness the story of our indebtedness to 
the Romans and the Greeks. The volume is well illustrated. 
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Wide Fields. The Death of Society. The Island of Captain 
Sparrow. The Bus that Vanished. Aimée Villard, Daughter 
of France. When West was West. 


Paul Green, who won the Pulitzer Prize for drama a year ago 
with a play of Negro life in North Carolina, shows in his first 
volume of short stories, “Wide Fields” (McBride. $2.50) that 
he has superb mastery of the dramatic form even in narrative. 
The stories reveal the many-sided farming district of Mr. Green’s 
native state, and a large group of characters is introduced to 
give the reader a complete picture of the little town, of its Negro 
and poor white element, its hopes and fears, its ambitions and 
frustrations, its superstitions and its humor. It is a true and 
sincere addition to the tapestry of the so-called “ American scene.” 

Modeling herself on Ibsen and breathing his views as the dragons 
of mythology breathed poisonous fumes, Romer Wilson, young 
English novelist, has attracted such attention that Hugh Walpole 
has written the introduction to “ The Death of Society” (Knopf. 
$2.50). A romantic plot, lovers who cannot speak one another’s 
tongue, and highly poetic language fail to redeem weakness of 
character and the expressed approval of the author. Ibsen and 
his choking intellectual wrestling matches were put aside some 
time ago; Miss Wilson is trying to be a gymnastic dancer, and 
as a result she neither dances nor tumbles well. 

For freshness and the smell of the sea one should visit “ The 
Island of Captain Sparrow” (Cosmopolitan. $2.00), unknown to 
navigation authorities until discovered a few months ago by the 
imaginative S. Fowler Wright. Mr. Wright lets his fancy run 
wild, and the result is a weird description of a new corner of 
the globe, employing the standard pirate, fair maiden, and jungle 
temple, but adding so many new types of birds, beasts, men and 
action that if Sinbad the Sailor spun the tale the Sultan would 
have beheaded him only to be torturedly and unconsolably grief- 
stricken the following morning. 

Translating Leon Groc’s mystery thriller, “The Bus that Van- 
ished” (Macauley. $2.00), Lawrence Morris has brought to 
American readers a blend of medieval, modern and futuristic 
mystery, a group of sharply drawn and interesting characters 
and a detective story swift in movement and tantalizing in sus- 
pense. One might almost imagine Jules Verne and Anna Kather- 
ine Green collaborating. . There is, of course, the amateur detective 
offset by the blundering professional, a situation dear to all 
Frenchmen and not loathed by Americans. One does not look 
for literature in such a book, especially in a translation, but this 
production is easy and pleasant to read and never offends by errors 
or awkwardness. A good scenario writer should find in it ad- 
mirable material for the screen. 

A delightful prose eclogue is the story of “ Aimée Villard, 
Daughter of France” (Macmillan. $1.75). This first novel of 
Charles Silvestre to be translated into English makes a graceful 
and felicitous introduction not only to the French novelist himself 
but also to the courageous and industrious French peasants of 
whom he writes. As a truthful, intelligent and sympathetic wit- 
ness M. Silvestre will do much to dispel the false notions created 
by Zola and other realists. Aimée Villard is the idealized type 
of the simple French peasant immortalized by Millet. In outline 
the story might sound like old-fashioned melodrama so much 
loathed by modern iconoclasts who hate to see virtue rewarded. 
But the picturization and characterization give life and soul to 
the story. Marjorie H. Ilsley and Renée Jardin have retained 
in their translation all the grace and charm of M. Silvestre’s de- 
lightful style. 

No other Western story has ever surpassed in popularity Owen 
Wister’s famous romance “ The Virginian.” Of the West that is 
no more he informs his readers in the nine short stories which 
make up the volume titled “When West was West” (Macmillan. 
$2.50). The old plains, the cowboys, the early settlers and the 
hostile Indians are brought to the stage again in dramatic inci- 
dents that revive the vigor, the humor and the romance of pioneer 
days. Mr. Wister writes of the love, levity and luck which gave 
such high color to life on the old frontier and still make such 
delightful reading for lovers of the great open spaces. 








Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous 
communications. 


Keeping the Normal Boy Normal 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It was with great pleasure that I read the editorial entitled 

“ Standardizing the Boy,” in the issue of America for July 14. 
Here in Fort Wayne we have recognized the needs of the normal 
boy, having met them for some time. In fact, it was my pleasure 
upon coming to Fort Wayne some months ago to coin the phrase, 
“Keeping the Normal Boy Normal,” which is our motto and is 
on the literature of the Catholic Community Center Boys’ 
Club. . 
' TI believe that the normal boy has been neglected at the expense 
of the so-called under-privileged boy. The normal boy constitutes 
the mass of boys. Undoubtedly the reason he has been neglected 
to a large extent, and the abnormal boy “ ballyhooed” is the fact 
that the so-called under-privileged boy is a good selling argument 
to the service clubs that like to think that they are caring for a 
number of that class. . 

I believe that it is a problem to serve the abnormal boy as well 
as the normal boy. I do not exclude the abnormal boy. The ab- 
normal boy is one who is out of step in some direction or 
other. . 

If the program is attractive enough for the normal boy, then 
it will in turn attract the under-privileged boy. Boys’ desires are 
the same. Regardless of how much clothing they have on or what 
grade of clothing they wear, their likes are akin. . 

If the normal things of life are given the proper interpretation 
to any class of boys that come into a boys’ club, they will be at- 
tracted by them. Every boy should have the normal things of 
life presented to him in a normal manner. 

Why stigmatize a certain class of boys in our country by call- 
ing them under-privileged? Why not call them all normal, and 
work tacitly with those who are a little slow? This to my mind 
is the way for the professional boys’ worker to handle the situa- 
tion. Let us not continue to neglect the mass for the few. . 

You interpreted the whole boy situation when you said: “Under- 
standing of the boy is the prime requisition for success.” Each 
and every boy must be recognized and an outline provided for 
his individualities. His individual differences must be cultivated 
along wholesome lines. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. J. Jos. GREELEY. 


“Lay Teachers in the Catholic College” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The editorial, “Lay Teachers in the Catholic College,” in the 
issue of America for July 21, interested me very much. 

Is there not, perhaps, another plan, not mentioned therein, which 
might help solve the problem? Are there not some married 
women; who taught previous ‘to their marriage, and who would 
be glad to give their services for the cause? 

The chief difficulty seems to be in making the connection, par- 
ticularly if the graduate attended a secular college. If a liaison 
officer could be named, undoubtedly some offers of assistance 
would be forthcoming. 

I mention that particularly because of an experience I had one 
summer. 

I am a college graduate, holding both A.B. and A.M. degrees. 
After some years in high-school work, I accepted a position in 
the English department of my Alma Mater and served there as 
an assistant professor until my marriage. 

When College was mentioned in the summer of 192—, 
I thought that they might be somewhat pressed for funds in the 
initial year. So I offered my services, by letter, suggesting a 
conference. I think the poor, bewildered Sister who answered 
my note was so stunned by the unusual suggestion that she ques- 
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tionec the sanity of her correspondent—so the conference did not 
take place. 

I would gladly help, in any college or academy near————, 
but I do not know how to open up negotiations. Doubtless there 
are others—in fact, I feel sure I could guarantee an excellent 
chemistry teacher who would volunteer. 

Perhaps the Editor, or some of the readers of AMERICA, can 


devise a way for volunteer teachers to establish contact. 
%. Bee 


Do the Colleges Appreciate Agriculture? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article headed “Colleges Do Not Appreciate Industry,” in 
the issue of America for July 14, is an illuminating contribution, 
which should be pondered by professors and students alike. 

Permit this further query to be made. Do the colleges appre- 
ciate the agricultural industry? Nearly all college students are 
under the impression that they are preparing for a “ white-collar” 
job. This is what their parents seem to expect of them. They 
want to see their children able to move among city people and 
“aristocrats.” Is this wisdom—to give college students the im- 
pression that those who till the soil are to be considered inferior ? 

What would become of the world if all the farmers were to 
quit tilling the soil? Does not ‘God work with the soil from day 
to day? 

Indeed, many a boy would be a winner if he had never entered 
college, but continued to sing behind the plow. 

Denton, Tex. RAYMOND VERNIMONT. 


“A Hard-Boiled Baby” 


To the Editor of America: 

As a reader of America I beg leave to express regrets that such 
an article as “A Hard-Boiled Baby,” in the issue of July 14, 
should find place in any Catholic periodical. We rightfully re- 
sent the crudity of the “stage Irishman” as portrayed by those 
who have little knowledge and no respect for the nation which 
has given men and women of faith and intelligence to the world 
and to the Church. Such an amateurish attempt at humor answers 
no useful purpose. 


Cincinnati. J. M. 


To the Editor of America: 

The article with its caption, “A Hard-Boiled Baby,” is certain 
to give offense to the tribe James William Fitz Patrick describes 
so accurately in the issue of America for July 14. What a pity 
it will not be printed separately and a copy sent to the rapidly 
growing rich Catholics who are as rapidly losing their Faith and 
respect for the things their ancestors gladly suffered and died 
for. I hope James William Fitz Patrick, God bless him, will con- 
tinue his delicious satire, in the hope that the unfortunate chil- 
dren of a thousand Hard-Boiled Babies may learn sense. 


New York. J. M. 


Porto Rico—A Mission Salient 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Allow me to express my appreciation for the manner in which 
my recent appeal for magazines and Catholic literature was 
answered. May the Lord reward the many who did their part 
to help our work in this needy part of Christ’s Vineyard. I have 
not been able to write to each person individually as yet to thank 
them for their generosity, but I shall endeavor to do this in the 
near future. 

More help is still needed, and I would suggest that those who 
read this appeal ask their friends to join them in sending us books 
to help us build up a reference library on Catholic subjects. 
Novels, too, would be acceptable. 

I ask the King of Kings to bless America and to extend its 
sphere more and more, and I beg the prayers of its readers. 

Rio Piedras, P. R. Bro. JoHN Paut, MS.SS.T. 

St. Augustine’s Academy. 





